





TC) ATHER AuGuST F. GEARHARD, for- 
. merly Director of the Propagation 
of the Faith Office in Milwaukee and 
long a close friend of Maryknoll, is 


now senior chaplain of the Fifth Air 


Force. He is seen in these photographs 


engaged in the ministry in a New 
Guinea chapel. Milwaukee’s sons and 
daughters are serving God and country 
in many parts of the world. Those with 
Maryknoll — numbering five priests, 
nine students, and thirteen Sisters — 
are found in China, Hawaii, the Phil- 
ippines, in Central and South America. 





The Maryknoll Society, laboring amoi 
ARYKN 0 LL the needy in the far lands of the earth, | 
part of the Church’s world-wide effort und 


“THE FIELD: AFAR: Christ to serve all men in body and so 


THIS MONTH... Two Maryknoll Bishops appear in our pages. Bishop Walsh, our 
Superior General, has pulled out of his treasury of literary gems a poignant little piece, 
The cease Returns — Page 26. In Better Days for Korea — Page 2 — Bishop 
O’Shea dwells on the past of the Hermit Kingdom and sees 
bright prospects ahead. On Page 9 Father George Krock lets 
us in on some headaches of a China pastor as he describes in 
Unforgettable Fa Min his efforts to break the boy from 
cooking by “‘in-spillation.” In Unlearning Our China — 
Page 10 — Father Considine compliments the U.S. Army 
on its successful approach to the problem of adjusting our 


Father Krock soldiers in China to ways that seem at first so strange. 


Ecuador breaks into our pages in a big way with an amusing tale wt Father _—— of 
Brooklyn, who in Rookie Up the River — Page 12 — tells ue 

of novel happenings on a river boat to the hinterland. Father 

Mulcahy of Framingham, Mass., has sent us a meaningful 7 

story of persimmons and a Chinese grandmother in The | 

Failure — Page 18. Six Maryknoll Sisters have successfully a 

made a landing in Nicaragua, according to Beachhead in 

Bluefields — Page 36 — and are awaiting reinforcements. 

Plain, simple rugged Faith is described feelingly by Father Father McGinn 
Joseph McGinn of Philadelphia in his brief but vivid narrative Old Man of the Moun- 
tain — Page 46. Our Cover Girl and her little sister hail from far-off Korea. 
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Korea was the funnel for the culture of China to Japan and the Pacific 


Better Days for Korea 


by WILLIAM F. 0’SHEA 


HE ONLY NAVY 


Bishop O’Shea, exile from Korea, 


one of these vessels 


(prior toourown dwells on the hopes of his people backing up a line 


task forces) which 
ever succeeded in completely routing and 
defeating the Imperial Japanese Navy 
was the Korean Navy of 350 years ago. 

At the time Japan was waging a vig- 
orous persecution against Christianity, 
Hideyoshi began his invasion of Korea. 
Large forces were landed on the mainland 
under the cover of practically the entire 
Japanese Navy. Facing the invasion with 
troops inferior in number and with only 
a small navy, the Korean general staff de- 
cided that they could defeat the Japanese 
only by surprise and strategy. 

A Korean admiral designed a new 
type of ship, called a “turtle ship.” With 


of smaller ships, the 
entire Japanese fleet was destroyed, 
and the armed forces on the mainland 
were forced to withdraw to their home 
islands. 

The “turtle ship” was built on an en- 
tirely new principle. It was almost com- 
pletely circular and semi-spherical, with 
the result that it gave no foothold for on- 
coming boarders. The superstructure was 
heavily plated with the hardest timber, 
wetted down to prevent fire. With the aid 
of this ship, the Korean Navy sailed 
directly into the center of the Japanese 
battle force, and completely annihilated 
the enemy. Thus the “turtle ship” was 





the forerunner of the Civil War Merrimac 
by almost three hundred years. 

Korea is one of the oldest nations in the 
world. It has an authentic history for the 
past four thousand years. Korea had her 
own dynasties, but was remotely subject 
to China, who acted in the role of paternal 
overlord, ruling sometimes with benevo- 
lence, sometimes with severity. 


Very Chinese 


In some ways Korea was more Chinese 
than China. Korea was the funnel through 
which the learning -and culture of China 
spread to the isles of the Pacific, to Japan, 
to. Java, and even the Philippines. When 
China was influenced by her neighbors to 
the Southwest and accepted Buddhistic 
teachings, these doctrines passed through 
the medium of Korea, to Japan, and, in 
the opinion of some authorities, really 
started modern civilization in the Land 
of the Rising Sun. 

Following the invasion by Hideyoshi, 
Korea became so isolated that it well de- 
served the title of ‘(Hermit Kingdom.” 


Its people desired no wealth, no riches 
that the world called good. Experience had 
taught the Koreans that if they had 
wealth, their neighbors — Tartars to the 
north, Chinese to the south, Japanese to 
the west — would become covetous. 

Since the people feared all traffic with 
the outside world, they turned within 
themselves for an intense cultivation of 
the spiritual. Lacking the direction of 
revelation, they soon fell into errors, 
many of which bordered on the fanatical. 
Superstitious veneration of ancestors 
sprang up, which was to harass and curtail 
national development. I know Koreans 
who spent twelve years of early manhood 
without ever seeing the sun because the 
death of grandparents required them to 
wear the great mourning hat which com- 
pletely covers the face. 

Yet, Korea is one country that received 
Christ through her own sons. It is hardly 
two centuries since, on one of the annual 
embassies to Peking, Korean scholars 
heard of Catholicism, became interested, 
studied under the Jesuits, and brought 


Bishop O’Shea and Father Duffy, who by his Irish passport is in Korea 
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the Faith back to their homeland. For nfty 
years the Catholic Church survived four 
persecutions and continued to grow by 
thousands without ever having a single 
foreign missioner in the land. 

The history of the Catholic Church in 
Korea is a record of bloodshed. Mission- 
ers entered the country through a hole in 
the wall at Wiju. They studied, lived and 
worked — some for a few hours, some for 
several decades — but sooner or later they 
met death by torture. For every missioner 
who died for the Faith, hundreds of Kore- 
ans also gave the same testimony. 


The Faith Flowers 


Tue persecution ended in 1863 when a 
treaty between China, France, and Eng- 
land opened China and Korea to the for- 
eign missioners. The next three genera- 
tions saw a blooming of the faith that had 
grown in the catacombs. It also brought 
well-equipped educational and medical 
missions from American and English 
Protestantism. 

Today Korea has three hundred thou- 
sand well-instructed and devoted Catho- 
lics. Many of them are leaders in the pro- 
fessional, educational, and business life 
of the nation. Their influence is far greater 
than their numbers. 


IF. 


Korean skylines speak of the past 


When Americans and Englishmen were 
called out of Korea by their governments, 
and when later the Japanese repatriated 
all American Catholic missioners, there 
was no great worry as to the fate of Chris- 
tianity in the Chosen Land. Rome had 
been far-visioned. There had been native 
priests and Sisters from the start. Even 
before the Americans had to leave, a 
native hierarchy, supplemented by a large 
native clergy, was carrying on a great part 
of the work. In the last ten years, foreign- 
ers had become instead of half the clergy, 
less than a quarter. 


“It’s sweeter this way,”’ says Anna Ri 





Persecution of Christianity in Korea 
in modern times has been more subtle 
but no less real. During the ten years be- 
fore Pearl Harbor, gradual restraints had 
been placed by the Japanese rulers on 
mission work. Properties had been confis- 
cated, often without fair remuneration. 


Logical Japanese 


Te Japanese opposition to Christianity 
is, according to their beliefs, completely 
logical. Japan has its own national re- 
ligion in which the people can see the 
reflection of their own divine origin by 
gazing on the person of the Emperor. 
Any religion which teaches otherwise they 
find unpatriotic. 

The Korean Church has always thrived 
on persecution; first, from its own national 
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most precious gift will 


rulers, and more recently from an alien 
form of government. But the greatest 
pressure is not through force; it is through 
propaganda. 

Koreans are told daily that the West is 
materialistic, a breaker of promises. So 
far the propaganda has been ineffective; 
the Koreans prefer to hold faith with us. 
The Korean has always looked upon 
America as a savior race, even though, 
despite a previous treaty with Korea, 
America allowed Korea to become a vassal 
of Japan. 

Good must prevail in the long run. 
The evil we permitted two generations 
ago is now being rectified. America will 
once again assist Korea to take her right- 
ful place in the family of nations. 


be the Faith 
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Fishing with the Chief 


by GORDEN N. FRITZ 


44 FELLO, Padre,” 
said the Chief. 
“It’s a nice day, no?” 
He rose up to his full height and doffed 
his time-worn hat. He is a full-chested, 
kindly, intelligent sort of man, with an 
understanding twinkle in his eye and a 
shock of wavy, black : 

hair that is shot with a 
few strands of gray. . 

‘It’s a fine day, 
Chief,” I said. “What 
are you doing? Dig- 
ging for gold?” 

*‘No, Padre. I’m dig- 
ging up some worms. 
Hey, you want to go 
fishing tomorrow, 
Padre?”’ 

“Well, now, Chief,” 
I replied, trying to be 
nonchalant while feel- 
ing like a kid who had 
been asked if he want- 
ed to go to the circus. ‘I believe I’d like 
to go along, if you don’t mind.” 

“That’s great, Padre! We go early. Say, 
Padre, maybe we can go to Mass early 
tomorrow morning, huh?” 

“Well, I think it can be arranged, Chief. 
What time should you like to start?” 

“I guess about half past two in the 
morning would be time enough,” he said, 
without batting an eye. 

“Why, Chief,” I replied, ‘‘you’re just an 
old slug-a-bed! Who else is going?” 

“Only Bernardo and Marcellino.”” They 
were two of the nine village officials. 

I was returning from a mission trip via 
Miston Cavinas and the idea of a pleasant 


Father Fritz, of Newport, Minn., 
casts a line in the Bolivian jungle 2Ppealing. 


Father Fritz, fisherman 


day’s outing was 


Right after Mass, 
the “Old Man,” as we call our Chief, des- 
patched the other rowers to bring the 
canoe upstream a bit to meet us, while he 
since the lines. We took two sets each 
— a light set to catch 
the bait, and a heavy 
one to catch the fish, 
for the Beni has some 
big ones. We walked in 
Silence for about an 
hour and a half, keep- 
ing close together in 
the semi-darkness. 

Suddenly the woods 
ended in a steep, mud- 
dy bank — and there 
before us was the 
broad, brown Beni. 
The canoe was not yet 
in sight, so Laureano 
and I sat down to fish 
for sardinas at the mouth of the arroyo. 
He caught three, and I caught nothing. 

Meanwhile the Chief went back into 
the woods a bit and began to call for the 
others — in a clear, high-pitched ‘‘Woo!’’ 
used always by these people in the woods. 
In no more than a few minutes, we could 
hear the answers. The canoe was evi- 
dently just around the bend. So we rolled 
up our lines and started towards it. 

As the canoe came into sight, I saw that 
it had five passengers instead of the ex- 
pected two! And at the same time, three 
others came out from behind us in the 
jungle. So as we stepped from the muddy 
bank, eleven pairs of feet (ten without 
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The children of Bolivia’s 


shoes on) transferred the mud of the 
shore to the bottom of the boat. But that 
many pairs of arms also made for good 
rowing. 

In an hour or less, we were into the 
Medidi. Its waters are clear and cool, as 
different from the Beni as day is from 
night. But we still had to paddle farther. 

“Where are we going now?” I asked. 
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jungle know well the lore of forest and stream 


“To the lake, Padre,” was’the answer 
to my obvious stupidity. 

“And where is the lake?” I persisted. 

“Very close, Padre. Ahead just a little 
way.” 

So we continued paddling. After an- 
other hour I asked again. And I got the 
same reply. But a few minutes later we 
beached again in the mud and got out, and 





advanced in single file, straight into the . 


heart of the jungle. 

Again as before, the jungle suddenly 
stopped, and clear expanse of sun-bright- 
ened water flashed in our eyes. It was an 
idyllic little lake, with trees hanging over 
it and dipping into the water on every side. 
A path bordered the lake all along one 
-side, and-on this we spread out, each one 
finding his own spot. 

Landing a Bass 

My vucx was not too good. I cut a pole, 
baited my hook, and waited. There were 
plenty of nibbles, but only one good bite. 
But that turned out to be a fine bass, 
about a foot long and so nice, in fact, that 
I kept it alive as long as I could and 
wouldn’t even let it be cut up for bait 
later on. 

At noon we started back; and in an 
hour’s time, we were all settled on a nice 
sandy beach near the mouth of the Medidi. 
There we cut up the small fish, put them 
on the hooks, and cast the lines towards 
the center of the river. Again we waited! 
Up to that time, I had rather enjoyed the 
little expedition, as I 


while, we didn’t. Finally, about four in 
the afternoon, the Chief began pulling 
them in. He got two or three kinds, but I 
didn’t recognize any of them. All were big, 
fat, and vicious. One was only three feet 
long, but had a head a good ten inches 
wide. 

The Chief would smack the catch with 
his machete as soon as he got near shore. 
I have even seen Indians get fish — in the 
arroyo — just with the machete itself. 
There is nothing on earth that these 
Indians handle better, and no one on 
earth who handles it better than they. 
However, the fishing for the rest of the 
party, that day, went pretty slow. I 
didn’t get a thing, and most of the others 
didn’t do much better. The Chief, how- 
ever, seemed to have “hit the spot,” and 
he pulled in seven before the mosquitoes 
and darkness decided us to head for home. 


Home with a Song 


Te trip back downstream was pure de- 
light. At about eight o’clock, we came to 
the point of our debarkation and carefully 
unloaded ourselves and our treasure. 
The Chief gave 





had gotten a bit of ex- 


about five sixths of his 





ercise and a nice sun- 


catch away, though he 


tan, and had also come 
to know a few of the 
Indians better. But I 
had also gotten very 
hungry, and there was 
no dinner! 
The Chief had told 
me that if we had good 
luck we should be 
home by about two 
o’clock. I had neglect- 
ed to ask him what 
would happen if we 
didn’t have good luck! 
For quite a long 
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compliance with the Government 
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paper. 
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paper-shortage problem? Here’s all 
you have to do: clip the name and 
address from each copy received, 
and send them to us with word that 
one copy is enough. We'll then 
extend your subscription an extra 
year or two. Thank you. 








had the largest family. 
The generosity of the 
poor seems to hold 
good the world over. 
Like Peter the Fisher- 
man, he gave what he 
had with no thought 
for his treasury. 
Again we passed 
through the jungle 
darkness, with only 
the stars overhead. 
The other fishers were 
all silent, but I sang. 
After all, God is good. 
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Unforgettable Fa Min 


by GEORGE L. KROCK 


A Min had a delightful laugh, a laugh 
that could always make broken dishes 
and burnt rice seem funny and forgivable. 
You couldn’t scold him, because if his ex- 
cuses were weak and lame, his laugh was 
still strong and nimble. Most Chinese are 
excellent cooks, but not all of them. I 
found this out several years ago. Fa Min 
was just a boy then, and very eager. 
When he came, I told him I wanted him 
to learn to bake bread and occasionally 
stew up things in foreign style. He laughed 
and said, ‘Can do!” 
But it seemed he couldn’t ‘“‘do” and 
would have to be taught, and that was the 


difficulty — because he cooked not so- 


much by inspiration as ‘‘in-spill-ation.” 
He didn’t believe in measuring; he had 
his own haphazard way of pouring a little 
out of any handy bottle, without looking 
at the label — of tossing in a handful of 
this and a blob of that. When urged to 
portion things out in level spoonfuls and 
cupfuls, he laughed; the idea struck him 





as some more of those funny foreign 
ways. 

Finally I thought of a plan, which later 
proved bad (as most of mine do). I sent 
Fa Min once a week to the Sisters’ con- 
vent, to learn one new thing. The first 
time he came back laughing, and bursting 
with the secret of making chocolate pud- 
ding. He made some that night; it was 
good, and I praised him. The second day 
he put in too much of something; so he 
made it a third day — too watery. Well, 
he made it every day, and each day it 
was worse. By the end of the week, I 
told him to try and forget all about it; 
I was tired of the stuff and never wanted 
to see it again. He was very disappointed. 

The second week he came home a mas- 
ter of bread pudding. He made bread, 
with much banging and puffing; I could 
hear the noise all over the house. I smelled 
bread baking and waited all day for it. 
That night I asked for it — but Fa Min 
said I couldn’t have any; he was letting 
it get stale to make pudding. By Saturday 
he was making fair bread and bad pud- 
dings, so I canceled all further puddings 
— and he stopped making bread — and he 
stopped laughing. 

We went on several weeks like this. 
Finally, with the delicate politeness of 
the Orient, he told me he was leaving. 
A new foodstall was opened in town. 
There are nice, big, red characters on the 
sign; they say, “Foreign Cooking a Spe- 
cialty.”’ Every time I see that sign, I have 
misgivings — I don’t know whether my 
efforts have advanced the public welfare, 
or have undermined the public health. 
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Father Gilloegly, Maryknoller chaplain, and airmen eat with chopsticks 
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Unilearning Our China 
by JOHN J. CONSIDINE 





Thousands of American boys 
have been whisked from Main 
Street, U.S.A., to Main Street, 
China. How surprised they are 
to find the Chinese warm, 
kindly human beings. 





N OLD and frequently used Chinese 

adage goes something like this: “When 

you enter a country, follow the customs.” 

It is the Chinese way of saying: ‘When in 
Rome, do as the Romans do.” 

The missioner in China follows this 
dictum closely. He learns to open his book 
at the back instead of what we call the 
front; he boxes the compass, beginning 
with the East. Unfortunately, we at home 
have not been so successful in appreciating 





10 


Chinese ways, and we have developed a 
mentality that is not very complimentary 
to old Cathay, for we tend to think of it 
as topsy-turvy land. 

To correct this sort of mentality and 
to assist our soldiers to adapt themselves 
successfully to ways that are so different, 
the United States Army has borrowed a 
page from good missionary practice and 
has formulated a booklet called Pocket 
Guide to China. 

“Forget your old notions,” begins the 


’ booklet. We have gleaned several inter- 


esting points from the Guide. 

1) White and yellow people are equal. 
“If you think of the Chinese as a yellow- 
skinned people of a totally different race 
level from us, you’ll be playing right into 
the hands of Hitler and the Japanese. 
Japan will tell the Chinese what she has 




















been telling them ever since Pearl Harbor 
— that Americans look down on non- 


whites. ‘Why fight for the white man?’ 


Japan dins into Chinese ears.” 

2) Chinese are like Americans. “Of all 
the people of Asia, the Chinese are most 
like Americans. One of the reasons, per- 
haps, is that we both live in countries 
where there is plenty of space and a great 


variety of climate and food. We are alike, - 


too, because we both love independence 
and individual freedom.” 


Joke Market Popular 


3) The Chinese are humorous like us. 
“Another likeness is that we are both 
humorous peoples. They love a joke as 
well as we; their stock jokes are the same 
as ours — about professors, and doctors, 
and Irishmen — the Chinese equivalent 
for the Irish being people from Hunan 
Province. Listen to a Chinese crowd 
laughing at Charlie Chaplin, and. you’ll 
think you are at home.” _ 

4) We are both practical peoples. ‘The 
Chinese are shrewd business men, gener- 
ous friends, and believe in having a good 
time. They are better than we, perhaps, 
at human relationships.” 

5) Both love home and family. ‘‘The 
Chinese loves his home and family. He is 
sentimental about his children and his old 
parents. He loves his own bit of ground 
and his own roof, even if it is poor, and 
he never forgets his own people.” 

6) Both are democratic. ‘‘We are alike, 
also, because of our natural democratic 
tendencies. There are few class distinc- 
tions in China, no hereditary aristocracy. 
The Chinese have their great men who 
were born in cabins, just as we do. The 
rich in China behave like the rich any- 
where, except that they don’t feel them- 
selves permanently rich. They know that 
poor and rich change places quickly. And 


the poor man in China is independent and 
energetic; he knows he has a chance to 
rise in the world.” 

7) In China, we are the queer ones. 
“One thing to understand: The Chinese | 
think we look queer. They think it strange | 
for people to have red or brown or blond | 
hair and eyes of unfamiliar colors. We | 
are bigger-boned and hairier, and they | 
have an ancient belief that the hairier | 
people are, the more uncivilized théy are. | 
You'll be a curiosity to the Chinese; take | 
it in good part and grin back at them.” 

8) China’s climate is much like ours. 
“China has two of the greatest rivers in | 
the world, the Yangtze and the Yellow 
Rivers. Her seacoast is long, and she has 
high mountains to the west and south, | 
deserts to the north and northwest. The | 
familiar landscape of China has the sharp- 
ly beautiful outline of grassy hills or rocky 
mountains. The climate varies, but with 
much the same changes as in America.” 

9) The Chinese are good farmers. 
“China’s cultivated soil is generally rich, 
for the Chinese are famous farmers and 
have conserved the soil through over forty 
centuries, Farmers do not live on isolated 
farms — they live in villages. The houses 
are earth-walled and straw-thatched in 
the north, and brick and tiled in the south. 
Fields are large in the north; they are 
small and intensely farmed in the south.” 


Tasty Food 


10) China’s food is good. “‘A village 
usually has only one business street, and 
here you will find a simple inn, with un- 
painted tables. You can get a good bowl 
of noodles and soup here, and plenty of 
tea. Or the inn-keeper can make you some 
scrambled eggs to eat with a bowl of rice, 
a dish of green cabbage, and bean curd or 
a brown fish. The bean curd you will not 
like at first, but try it until you do.” 
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Rookie Up the River 


by THOMAS F. WYNNE 


UAYAQUIL is one of 

Ecuador’s more aro- 
matic cities. It is a jump- 
ing off spot from the hin- 
terland. The produce of 
the jungle — cacao, rub- 
ber, coffee, and hides — 
makes a waterfront abut- 
ment of fragrance and 
bulk that is not at all un- 
pleasant. But the port is 
a busy one, and the tiny 
boats push and snuggle in- 
to the wharves like hun- 
gry sucklings. 

I hadn’t a blessed thing 
to do but stand around 
and observe for a few hours before my 
own river boat took me into the interior. 
It is a strange feeling to be in a new city 
and a new land. I know that, God willing, 
I shall spend the rest of my life in Ecua- 
dor, and that in a few months the new- 
ness will drain itself out of the sights and 
sounds, and the rhythmic phonetics of a 
half-learned language will take on a clear 
meaning very soon. In fact, I know that 
before long I shall blend into the picture 
of Guayaquil and the residents will no 
longer call me ‘“‘Gringo.”’ 


Rubberneck Trip 


Burt meanwhile I am a sightseer. I am a 
missioner going out to see my. parish in 
the jungle. 

The boat we were in was a masterpiece 
of river luxury with a reliable engine, a 
competent pilot, and wicker chairs from 
which to view the shore of my new home. 
The only drawback was that the boat be- 


Father Wynne — Rookie 


longed to somebody else. 
I wished we were closer to 
the land because the chil- 
dren looked as though 
they would like to talk 
to us. 

Meanwhile, the stage 
setting changed for a rus- 
tic scene. The wide river 
winds into the forests of 
Ecuador like a quiet path- 
way, and the trees bend 
forward so that the water 
may reflect their color. 
Suddenly the air became 
alive with birds. There 
were literally millions of 
them, of all coldrs and shapes. Big bills, 
small bills, dive bombers, transports, and 
speedy scouts whirled and darted and set 
up a chatter that electrified the river. 
This was the welcoming committee of the 
jungle, and my mind was speculating on 
the second act when the boat stopped, 
suddenly and abruptly. 

‘“‘What’s the matter, Joe?’’ I said to a 
grinning crew member. 

“She got stock, Padre,” he answered. 

“What do we do now, Joe?” 

“We gotta make poosh.” 

With that, Joe and some of his compan- 
ions hopped over the side. I expected 
to see them sink out of sight, but the water 
was just quite up to their knees and 
“‘poosh”’ they did, through the width of 
the sand bar. It was a four-hour job, but 
the happy Ecuadorians did not seem to 
mind. After all, the day was Saturday. 
On several occasions I was tempted to get 
out and help shove the craft towards 
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Like every missioner, Father - 

Wynne goes through the expe- 

rience of a ““first trip.’’ He be- 

gins his back-country travel 

and writes as a landsman ob- 
serving the river. 





Palenque, which was our first scheduled 
stop; but at each altruistic urge, I re- 
membered my good mother’s admonitions 
against wet feet — and far be it from me 
to disobey my parents! I always knew that 
scruples would come in handy some day. 


Warehouse Fire 


Ir was five-thirty in the morning when 
we arrived, and Palenque was just get- 
ting out of bed. We had started at nine 
o’clock the previous morning. It was very 
early to be rising, and I had the pious hope 
that the residents were leaving their 
slumbers for Sunday Mass. But I was 
wrong; there was a fire, and according to 
the standards of an engine chaser in any 
part of the world, it was a dandy. A rice 
warehouse had caught, and within a few 
minutes it was one furious flame. It gave 
me some very unholy ideas on how to get 
a crowd to Mass on Sundays. 

Palenque is a simple town of about one 
thousand people. It begins at the river 
and extends up the slope in two long rows 
of thatched cottages, as far as the church 
and plaza. Beyond the church, the houses 
stop, and the wilderness begins. Father 
Early of Maryknoll is the pastor here, and 
after Mass he took me “out on the town.” 
There is not much to see. The street is 
simply a wide, path of trampled earth; 
the houses are built of the flimsy mate- 
rials of the tropics, because they have 
little to fear from the elements. The sani- 
tation system is reduced to the simplicity 


of the closest available window, which 
gives the proud little village a bouquet of 
very great pungency. 


Chinese and Indians 


But the people — they are grand! Half 
the population is Chinese, by the way. 
When I was a kid, we used to sing a song 
about ‘“You’ll always find an Irishman 
no matter where you go”; but here in 
Ecuador, the ‘‘sons of the Generalissimo” 
are doing themselves quite proud. Horse- 
back is, of course, the only means of land 
transportation, and the farmers make an 
impressive sight as they ride into town 
with their machetes strapped to their 
saddles. 

At three o’clock in the afternoon, the 
town woke up with a bang, and the fun 
started. It is the custom on Sunday after- 
noons. The first event was a track meet 


Small boats snuggle into the wharf 












































































for the children, which was carried off 
with the calm dignity of a full-sized revo- 
lution. The rooting from the sidelines was 
ear-splitting. Through the maze of jump- 
ing spectators, we could catch an occa- 
sional glimpse of a bevy of youngsters 
streaking down the main street of Palen- 
que like striped monkeys. 


Our Lady’s Lancers 


Now and again an over-anxious parent 
would stick out a stealthy foot and trip 
up the neighbor’s kid, especially if he was 
a little bit in the lead; but this seemed to 
be all in the game, and nobody minded. 

The main event — shades of King 
Arthur’s Court! — was the Tournament 
of the Lancers. About seven horseback 
riders lined up at one end of the plaza. 
They carried poised spears. At a signal, 
they galloped full tilt down the road 


towards a frame which supported four 


The little village began at the river 
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sashes of different colors. Each sash had a 
small ring attached, and the object was to 
spear the ring and receive the sash as a 
reward. The sport was undoubtedly origi- 
nated by the early missioners, because on 
each of the scarves was embroidered one 
of the titles of Our Lady. The game ended 
when one rider speared the sash with his 
hand instead of the pike — which was just 
about as unsportsmanlike as fishing for 
brook trout with a worm. 

“The game had its special interest; 1t 
was one more instance of how things Cath- 
olic are woven into the warp and woof of 
South American life. 


A Lethal Weapon 


A Frew days later, I started up the river 
towards the northernmost mission in this 
territory. It is a place called Quevedo. 
The river boat was: not quite as nice as 
our first one, and there were, of course, 
the sand bars. I spent the night on board 
the launch and slept in a hammock — 
which is, I am convinced, as lethal a 
weapon as has ever been devised by man. 
It looks simple and easy, to get into a 
hammock and go beautifully off to sleep, 
suspended in the softness of mid-air. (But 
you just try it, dear Reader. You try it 
just once — I dare you!) I tried every trick 
that I could think of to get into the thing, 
including a few I had learned from watch- 
ing the acrobats of Barnum and Bailey’s 
Circus; but still the hammock wouldn’t 
swing low enough, and I couldn’t swing 
high enough. To add insult to injury, two 
Ecuadorians, one on either side of me, 
slipped into theirs as easily as one would 
crawl into bed and were soon snoring. 
At least it was a nice night to sit out on 
deck. And even though I don’t like ham- 
mocks, I am going to get along very well 
in my new parish. It is a grand place to 
live and work. 
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Traveling Fortume — Last week the 
parade of two snow-white hogs arrested 
the attention of the townspeople, includ- 
ing two American boys in khaki. The sol- 
diers stood speechless in admiration as the 
two porkers grunted and waddled along. 
Using the sign language, the Americans 
offered to buy the animals, but they did 
not succeed in closing the deal. The esti- 
mated weight of the hogs was about 500 
pounds each. And just think, pork is the 
highest-priced meat in town! The owner, a 
little man dressed in country blue cloth, 
sauntered quietly behind his traveling for- 
tune. — Monsignor John Romanielio, 

of New Rochelle, New York, 

now in Kweilin, Kwangsi, China, 


Lamb Becomes Ram — On arriving at 
the mission, I found that Father Nolan 
had gone into the marketing field. He 
told me that we had all the rights to a 
lamb. On the following day, we discov- 
ered that we had bought a ram — which 
proves that our sight is still better than 
our Spanish, or that even the best scholars 
can muff word endings. Though we never 
sat at a desk in Boston College, and 
though Fordham was almost in our neigh- 
borhood, we do hereby announce that we 
shall lead the ram to the slaughter. Then 
perhaps we'll learn how to butt our heads 
against these Indian languages with more 
success! — Father Thomas 0’ Rourke, 

of New York City, 

now in Central America. 


Floating Islands — Monsjgnor Herrera 
arranged an outing to the Uros Islands, 
in Lake Titicaca. These are floating islands 
of totora, a reed that grows in the lake. 
When we landed, we found that we had to 
walk a quarter of a mile in muck a foot 
deep. We finally hit some high ground, 
and as we flung ourselves on the ground, 
we could feel the island move; in fact, just 
jumping up and down a bit proved that 
there was water underneath us, making a 
real floating island. There: were several, 
families of Indians on the island. We saw 
them weaving mats from totora. The Bish- 
op said that these people are absolutely 
uncivilized; and if we may judge from ex- 
ternal appearances, the Bishop was right. 

— Father Arthur Kiernan, 

of Cortland, New York, 
now in Puno, Peru. 


Where Teeth Get Sharp — The hotel 
we are living in here at Cuyocuyo, 10,000 
feet high up in the Peruvian Andes, is 
built along the lines of a Western hotel 
a la Hollywood; that is, the kind we used 
to see in the cowboy pictures. When I first 
came here, the food was difficult to eat: 
the meat was tough; the potatoes were 
hard. But not after a month! My teeth got 
sharper, I guess! 
— Father Thomas Carey, 
of East Newark, New Jersey, 
now in Puno, Peru. 
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Friends in 
the Service 
Dorchester Abroad 


IECHNICAL SERGEANT EDWARD M. 

O’BRIEN, who calls Dorchester Center, 
Massachusetts, home, writes to his aunt, 
Sister Mary Olivia, at the Maryknoll Sis- 
ters’ Motherhouse, that he hopes he'll 
never have to drink tea or eat Brussels 
sprouts again. No, he’s not in China. He is 
located near the home of William Shakes- 
peare, and his duty brings him in close 
touch with the brave men who go out over 
Europe. Witnessing the return of disabled 
planes and of wounded pilots under almost 
miraculous conditions has strengthened 
his already deep faith in prayer and in a 
“divinity that shapes our ends, rough-hew 
them how we will.” Among his college 
chums were Fathers Peter Reilly and Jo- 
seph McDonald, now in Wuchow Mission, 
Kwangsi, China. He follows their work in 
the pages of THE FIELD AFAR, which 
reaches him regularly in England. 


“’'—R Great Force’’ 


A FEW MONTHS AGO, a Notre Dame grad- 
uate, Lieutenant (j.g.) C. H. Deger, 
U.S.N.R. (49 Greenhouse Road, Dayton, 
Ohio); member of Motor Torpedo Boat 
Squadron Eighteen, stationed in the 
Southwest Pacific area, wrote as follows: 

“Pray for a peace that grows out of 
world order; for the recognition of the 
divine rights of man; for decency, truth, 
charity. These things are growing out here 
where money has no use, where needs are 
simple, where God is close. Not for a long 
time have I heard a mean word. Crude 
jokes and curses, yes — but nothing in- 
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Ed O’Brien—no Brussels sprouts 


trinsically evil. 

“There are daily Mass and Communion. 
Not in a gilded cathedral, but in a torpedo 
overhaul shop overlooking the bluest of 
bays. In appreciation of what this avail- 
ability of the sacraments means to me, 
I want to help you in your work against 
isolationism and ignorance, unkindness 
and intolerance, as much as I can. You are 
a great force. I pray God that you may 
always have the grace to use that force 
with valor, wisdom, and determination. 

“P.S.— The Navy Mail Clerk who 
made out this money order did not have 
enough change. The bill, $15.15; I had 
$20.10. He said: ‘That is a good cause. 
Let me donate the nickel. Those boys are 
doing. grand work; I’ve heard a lot about 





them.’ You see, you are a great force. 
Even as Notre Dame men, you have a tre- 
mendous responsibility.” 

So impressed were we with these fine 
Catholic sentiments that we wrote to Mrs. 
Deger, to secure further news of her son. 
With sorrow she replied that Charles had 
died of pneumonia. Mrs. Deger is carry- 
ing on bravely, devoting part of her time 
to conducting the Sunday twilight pro- 
gram at her local Soldiers’ Club in Dayton. 


Purple Heart Winner 


MARYKNOLLERS in Kweilin lost a good 
friend when Sergeant Richard P. Betts, 
Aerial Photographer with the Fourteenth 
Air Force in China (whose home is at 
657 Roe Ave., Elmira, New York) crashed 
in the China Sea. Father Robert Greene, 
M.M.., wrote to Mrs. Betts about her val- 
iant son: ‘“You have my word, that if ever 
a soldier was prepared to meet his God, 
that soldier was your son. No sentimental 
piety or showmanship — he was a regular 
fellow, sincerely liked by his buddies — 
one who was proud of his Faith and lived 
up to it. He always fasted from noon so 
that he could go to Communion. at the 
7 p.m. Mass. He seldom missed.” 


Sgt. Richard P. Betts 


Lt. Charles H. Deger 


Sergeant Betts was awarded the Purple 
Heart. He had completed thirty missions 
and was ready to come home when he 
crashed in the China Sea. Mrs. Betts 
writes: “One of his pals is home from 
China and came to see me. He told me 
Dick was still taking pictures (he was an 
aerial photographer) and did not have his 
ear phones on, as the cord would not reach 
where he was, so he did not hear the pilot 
radio they were going to crash... I am 
enclosing an offering for Father Greene. . . 
I feel I should like to help him all I can, 
because he and Dick were such good 
friends.” 


During the Night Watch 


HOSPITAL ATTENDANT WARD J. PAN- 
KRATZ, stationed at the Marine Corps Air 
Station Dispensary at Elcentro, Califor- 
nia, is very much interested in the mis- 
sions. California mission churches espe- 
cially have caught his fancy. Ward hopes 
to get an assignment overseas where he 
will see the work of modern missioners. 
In his leisure moments during the night 
watch, Ward is reading “Men of Mary- 
knoll.” Some day we hope to welcome 
Ward into the Maryknoll family. 





Sailor W. J. Pankratz 


The Failure 
by WILLIAM P. MULCAHY 





Father Mulcahy, tall, athletic 
resident of the South China 
hills for fifteen years, is a native 
of Framingham, Massachusetts 





T WAS a Sultry day — hot with the per- 
sistent, merciless, thirst-provoking heat 

of China. Walking through the valleys 
between overhanging hills, was like mov- 
ing through a steam bath of perspiration. 
I was anxious to come out of the hills to 
the bank of the river, where we could rest 


in the cool shade of a tree and quench our 
thirst with some persimmons I had 
brought along. At last a bend in the road 
showed the river and inviting shade. 

As we neared the tree, there came an 
elderly lady from the opposite direction. 
She looked hot and tired. Apparently she, 
too, had in mind to rest in the shade, for 
her gaze oscillated from us to the tree and 
back again. I decided that, if I sat under 
the tree first, she was old enough to in- 
trude herself with welcome under my 
shade; but on the other hand, if she sat 
to rest first, she was young enough to con- 

sider me an intruder under her 
shade tree. It was a dilemma, so 
I hastened forward and laid claim 
to all the coolness. 
Juicy Persimmons 

THe woman appraised me imper- 
sonally and silently, in the man- 
ner of the very old. She seemed to 
judge my age in the way that I had 
judged hers, for she moved be- 
yond the tree and its shade to a 
point some fifty feet farther, and 
there crouched under a bush. I 
could imagine that she realized 
her mistake very quickly, for Chi- 
nese bushes have a habit of letting 
ants drop down one’s neck and are 
generally unsatisfactory for cool- 
ness. 

I peeled two persimmons — one 
for myself and one for the cate- 
chist — and they were so juiceful 


**Speak louder, young man, 
speak louder,”’ said the old lady 














that I immediately peeled a third for the 
old lady, telling the catechist to ask her 
if she wished to sink her three teeth in it. 
However, the catechist didn’t need to 
move, for the venerable traveler decided 
to use our shade as soon as she saw three 
pieces of fruit and but two mouths. 

“Grandmother, will you have a per- 
simmon?” asked the catechist. “It is a 
hot day.” 

“Ah,” she said, ‘your heart is good, 
young man. I have walked far today.” 

“Don’t thank me, but thank the priest. 
He thought you looked hot and tired, sit- 
ting under the bush.” 


Mo for Hair 


Sue turned to me and with direct, almost 
aggressive, attention demanded, ‘‘What is 
your name, young man?” 

“People call me Mo,” I replied. “I am 
from the Catholic mission in Jungyun.” 

“‘Mo? You mean mo like this?” She 
fingered her sparse white locks because 
mo is the character for hair in Chinese. 

“Yes, that’s right. It is mo like that,” 
I replied. 

“Speak up, young man! I am a little 
deaf.” 

I repeated the information, and she 
pulled a lock of her hair, asking again if 
my name character was the same as the 
character for hair. 

To make sure she had her information 
correct, she repeated to herself, ‘His 
name is the hair character Mo, and he 
lives in Jungyun.” Then she added aloud: 
“TI don’t remember things as well as I 
used to. I’m seventy-nine years old, you 
know.” 

I expressed admiration for her age, and 
asked if she had spent the day visiting her 
grandmother. But she said, “No, Grand- 
ma died at eighty-eight years.” She 
seemed to ponder that event so I suggested 
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Father “Mo,” back from the hills, | 
stops before the Jungyun moon gate . | 


that perhaps it was her grandfather she 
was visiting. But I was wrong, for she 
explained: ‘He is dead, too; he died at 
ninety-two years. My uncle was ninety 
and some years when he died.” 

I interrupted with the remark that her 
family seemed all long-lived and added 
that she was so young and strong she 
would surely live to be one hundred. ‘‘No,”’ 
she said; ‘in these few years, the rice 
doesn’t taste the same, and it is hard to 
walk as far as I used to. I’m afraid that, 
like my mother, I shall die young — she- 
was only eighty-four when she died. But 
I’d like to see eighty-one years. Wouldn’t 
it be nice to invite people to a party on 
the eighty-first birthday?” 

There was a long pause while we thought 





























































































































about the party, and then she broke in that becomes the Blood of Christ,” said 
with: ‘Where are you from? I don’t know _ the catechist. “But unlike the pagans, we 
any of the Mo clan.” I explained that I use neither meats nor vegetables. God 
was from the United States. “United doesn’t want those things.” 
States,”’ she mused. “How is Japan mak- The woman’s mind seemed to be run- 
ing out now?” But before I could reply, ning in its own channel, for she chimed 
she asked, “United States— where is right in with remarks of her own, that 
that?” seemed hardly pertinent at the moment: 
“TI feel very much better since I ate that 
By Foot and Boat fruit. I was tired, but now I really feel 
I toxp her it was ten days’ walk to the good. Are you going to worship in the 
sea, and then ten and some more days’ morning? Now that you gave me that 
boat ride. That seemed to strike her in the fruit, I, too, am going to worship your 
same way that most war news strikes God. I never knew of Him before; nobody 
commentators —.as significant. She said: ever told me.” 
“What did you travel all that distance for? The catechist felt a bit lost by the sud- 
What are you doing here?” den shift, and’ said, “The priest saw you 
I told her that we believed in the Cath- were hot and so gave you the fruit.” He 
olic religion, adored the Lord of Heaven, wondered what to say next. 
and had come here to tell people about The old lady had been eying our baskets 
Him. She answered a bit testily, “Lord of that contained the Mass kit, and suddenly 
Heaven — Catholic religion — speak up asked, “Are those baskets filled with per- 
— I’m hard of hearing.” simmons?” 
Here the catechist interrupted to tell “No,” replied the catechist, “‘we have 
me that it would be difficult no more fruit.”’ 


to explain new ideas to her, : an “But,’’ continued the 
but he would try. Turning < > woman, “if you have no 
to her, he asked, ““You wor-  ~ more fruit, how can you 


ship spirits, don’t you?” worship in the morning?” 

She answered, “I have nothing to do “We don’t use fruit for worship,” said 
with spirits!” the catechist. 

The catechist made a quick shift, and . The old lady replied: “You don’t use 
said: ‘We worship the True Spirit, but not meat or vegetables. So if you don’t use 
as the people here worship. We don’t use__ the fruit for worship, what do you use it 
pork and chicken in our worship. We have for?’ 
soniething better.” “We use it to quench our thirst,” an- 

Here he made a dramatic pause, and swered the catechist. 
she came in with, “Yes, yes, I understand 
you use vegetables.” Complete Failure 

He was sorry he started, but he kept on: Tue old lady got up and spokeat length: 
“No, eatments do not enter our form of ‘“‘It made me feel fine, so I’m going to use 
worship. We have something better.” it to worship the Lord of Heaven. I must 

Where upon she said, “I see—you use be going now. I’ll tell my son. Do youknow 
wine.”’ my son?” And then mumbling to herself, 

“Why, surely, on the altar we use wine as if to marshal the facts and impress 
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them upon her memory: “The name is 
Mo, the same as the hair character, and 
he lives in Jungyun, and he worships the 
Lord of Heaven, and he eats fruit that is 
very good. Yes, I’ll tell my son. You sit 
awhile and rest, and I’ll be going.” 

“Father,” said the catechist as he 
looked towards the retreating form, “I 
don’t think that Old Mother is very 
bright.” 

“I don’t think we are very bright 
either.”” My patience was shortened by 
the consciousness of very obvious frustra- 
tion. 

“Maybe she’! think over what you told 
her, Father.” The catechist should have 
been a diplomat. “The more she thinks 
about it the less she’ll know,” I replied. 

“Why, Father?” 

“‘Because I didn’t say anything.’’ And 
then more cruelly, “And you didn’t 
either.” 

We sat for a few painful minutes, con- 
scious of our complete failuge. Our per- 
simmons were good, but our words were 
completely valueless. But that, of course, 
is quite understandable. God had made 
the fruit, and it was perfect; but we had 
made the words, and they were full of 
holes. 

“Father,” said the catechist, ‘‘I think 
we would better be going. It is getting 
late.” 

“Yes,” I replied, “‘it is getting late.” 


WANTED: 50,000 books — Maryknoll 
some day hopes to have a library which 
will be outstanding in America as a center 
of mission studies. If you have a book or a 
collection of books which you hold dear, 
we shall be happy to receive such a gift 
for our library. Address all such to: 
MARYKNOLL LIBRARIAN, MARYKNOLL, 
NEw YORK. 
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“PLEASE ACCEPT enclosed money 
order for $25. Being with the Army here in 
India makes me realize what a tremendous 
job missionary work is, and I hope that I 
shall be able to increase my small offering 
polis, 


later. My civilian address is Indiana 
Indiana.” 
— Sgt. J. V. T., 6th Base P. O., India 
* *« * 


“I THINK the ‘F.A.’ is about the most 
interesting reading matter I know. Now 
I want you to send it for two years, and 
to use the other $8 of my check for feed- 
ing war refugees in the Orient — or if you 
do not need it for food, then use it for 
medicine.”’ 

‘ — M. J. D., Fullerton, Caiif. 

* *.%© * 


“YOUR little magazine, THE FIELD 
AFAR, is very interesting. I send my copy 
to my son in England, where it is enjoyed 
by all the other lads at the field. Sincere 
good wishes for your work!” 

— F. M., Albany, N.Y. 
x * * 


“YOUR magazine is so interesting that 
I hope always to have one in my home.” 
— R. T., Berkeley, Calif. 

x * * 


“THE enclosed check to your order for 
$10 is a contribution to help feed the 
lepers at Ngaimoon. I was saving this 
money to buy a watch, but who needs to 
bother with a watch when there are clocks 
all over the city?” 

— H. B., Brooklyn, N. Y. 











CATHOLI 


Religio Medici 
BENIGN international climate aids mis- 
sion work, while thoughtless preju- 
dice retards it. Thomas Browne had a 
good word on this in his curious old tome 
called Religio Medici: 

“There is another offence unto Charity, 
which no Author hath ever written. of, 
and few take notice of; and that is the re- 
proach, not of whole professions, myster- 
ies, and conditions, but of whole Nations, 
wherein by opprobrious Epithets we mis- 
call each other, and by an uncharitable 
Logick, from a disposition in a few, con- 
clude a habit in all. 

“St. Paul, that calls the Cretians lyars, 
doth it but indirectly, and upon quota- 
tion of their own Poet. It is as bloody a 
thought in one way, as Nero’s was in an- 
other; for by a word we wound a thou- 
sand, and at one blow assassinate the hon- 
our of a Nation.” 


Another Army 


ON THE positive side, God is the, Chief 
Agent in preparing the means required to 
perform His own work, and the method 
He is using is unmistakable. His action 
can be seen clearly in the matter of voca- 
tions. There has been growing in this coun- 
try for some time a tremendous and signifi- 
cant increase in vocations to the priest- 
hood. This is the work of God. He is call- 
ing men who are big enough to see in all 
men their brothers.“He is recruiting that 
vast army of courageous and zealous 


sAMERICA 


“other Christs’” who will be needed to 
minister to the needs of humanity in a 
ruined world. Catholic faith will interest 
itself in this providential plan. Catholic 
charity will find a way to cooperate with 
God in its support. And the Catholic atti- 
tude towards all races and all men, not 
excepting the enemies. Christ told us to 
love, will hold up the hands of this other 
army. 


A Golden Road 


THE RISE of nationalism is a classic and 
customary result of any great period of 
stress among nations and races — a natu- 
ral sequel to the disease of the world con- 
flict. Nations view themselves with alarm 
and suddenly decide to adopt every wild 
extreme that promises material progress. 
Seldom do they think of the spiritual 
progress that is their real need. We know 
what happened after the last war, and we 
realize now that one of its eventual out- 
comes was the development of a narrow, 
extreme, and perverted tribal worship 
that ended by plunging us all into the 
same misery again. We hope and pray it 
will not happen this time. But it can so 
easily happen that the mission world 
should be on guard. For even when ex- 
travagant nationalism stops short of war, 
it always constitutes a special problem for 
the missioners of the Church, whose supra- 
national philosophy of the primacy of God 
seldom finds a ready hearing in chauvin- 
istic and state-worshiping minds 
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Yet this gravest of all post-war dangers, 
, if characteristic and common, is not wholly 
inevitable. It does not need to exist, and 
in the mercy of God it will not come to 
exist in any extreme or insuperable de- 
gree, if the peace settlement is carried out 
on the proper plane. The future prospect 
of Catholic missions in the post-war world 
will depend a great deal upon the treat- 
ment accorded to the mission countries in 
the post-war peace. If the ad- 

vice of the Holy Father is 

heeded, the principles of jus- 

tice and morality, co-opera- 

tion and charity, advocated 

by him will keep peace in the 

family. If the promises of 

equal treatment and guaran- 

teed rights for all nations and 

people are actually adopted 

and enforced through the 

terms of the final settlement, there will be 
no occasion for any overweening national- 
ism. Rather, a golden road will have been 
prepared over which the missioner may 
walk into the hearts of waiting millions, 
whose newly won freedoms will now in- 
clude the best freedom of all in a national 
life free from successful dictators and 
demagogues. Moreover, the missioner will 
no longer be obliged to explain away and 
to live down the contradiction that arises 
when he preaches the doctrines of justice 
and equality to his people, while the civi- 
lization that produced him flouts those 
principles in its dealings with the people. 
A good post-war settlement will be the 
greatest gift to the missions in the history 
of our generation. This means a gift to all 
mankind since the missions are the van- 
guard of‘the march of Christian ideals 
among the peoples of the earth. 


Equality 

THE Precious Blood of the Saviour was 
shed for every human soul, and no task | 
in the world is comparable in importance °| 
to its extension to all mankind. It is the | 
work of the Church to bring this ineffable 
and dearly won salvation to every corner 


_ of the earth where souls are perishing with- 


out it; but it is also the duty of every 
Christian nation, race, institution, and 
individual, to favor and fos- 
ter, and not to impede, the 
same blessed consummation. 
Yet the indifference born of 
our fancied superiority does 
not help, and the prejudice 
based on our racial discrimi- 
nation positively hinders. 
This writer saw the papers 
rattle on the desk of Pope 
Pius XI, as the great Pontiff 
let his clenched hand fall in emphasis to 
accompany his vehement statement: 
“There are no superior races. And it is 
not science, but a monstrous myth, that 
so divides the human family.” 

Instead of harmful prejudice, would it 
not be better if every Christian brought 
helpful understanding to this problem — 
and perhaps a little bit of the charity of 
Christ? He was so generous in pouring out 
His Blood that angels wondered. Our 
selfish prejudice so impedes its flow to 
souls that angels mourn. 

8 

‘Men of Good will: Unite! Unite because 
the new. enemy is, as the Holy Father calls 
it, a ‘common danger.’ It is common to 
Jews, Protestants, and Catholics ... to 
Mussulman and Christian ... all men 
of good will are afloat on the sea of moral 
law.” — FULTON SHEEN. 
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The Thrush Returns 


by JAMES E. WALSH 


AKMONT lay basking in its morning 

peace. The scramble to swallow last 
cups of coffee and catch trains was over, 
and by this time the men were unfolding 
morning papers and lighting cigars to 
while away the half-hour rides to the city. 
The boys and girls had all gone off to 
school. -The spreading elms of the wide 
street let in a glint of April sun here and 
there to light up an almost deserted vil- 
lage. 

In Mrs. O’Dwyer’s garden the same 
peace reigned. There was no morning rush 
for her. That was all back in the days 
when Mr. O’Dwyer was hustling to climb 
the ladder. It was many years since he 
ran for a train with his watch in his hand. 


Now he was driven to his office in a big 
car, when he felt like it. In some ways, 
though, he had less time than ever, for, 
in addition to his own office work, he was 
often wanted for consultations in Chi- 
cago, and that always meant a night away 
from home. He was on one of these trips 
now, and it left Mrs. O’Dwyer with the 
day on her hands. 

Mrs. O’Dwyer did not often walk in her 
garden any more. Time was when she 
planted and tended her roses with her own 
hands, but life became complicated, and 
she gradually found herself pretty much 
a prisoner in her own house. Raising chil- 
dren was the main thing. Six boys and 
girls make a happy mother, but a very 
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busy one. But we end as we begin. The 
children were all grown up now, and they 
had moved away to set up establishments 
oi their own. Servants did all the work in 
the big house. Latterly Mrs. O’Dwyer was 
finding herself again in possession of the 
leisure of her early years. She was drifting 
back to her roses. 

But, of course, the flown years made a 
difference. She did not have her gloves 
and trowel this morning as she walked 
through the garden. The dew was still on 
the roses, but she only lingered a moment 
to smile at them as she passed by. She 
continued around to the plot of woods 
behind the house. Here were trees. Oak- 
mont was a primeval forest when the 
O’Dwyers first came to it, and that was 
the chief reason they came. They bought 
a big plot of woods, carved out a small 
portion of it for the house and front gar- 
den, and let the rest remain as the Indians 
bequeathed it. “The front is my garden, 
but the back is God’s garden,” Mrs. 
O’Dwyer used to say. 

There was a rude wooden bench braced 
between two big oaks, and as she sat 
down on it to luxuriate a moment in the 
halcyon morning, old memories stirred 
at once. The rustic bench itself was an 
old friend. Why, she remembered when 
John made it for the children. They were 
both very young then. How much better 
if they could have remained planting 
gardens and sawing benches and being 
happy! But it was God’s.will, of course. 
People had to work. 

And then there were the children. God 
had been good to the little family. And 
now they were all grown up and all set- 
tled and doing some useful work in the 
world. All, that is, but one. There was 
Paul, of course. Not that he wasn’t doing 
useful work, too. But over there in China. 
It was far away, and hard to visualize. 
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With all her personal interest she had 
only a hazy idea of what Paul’s life really 
was. She often wondered in a mild way. 
And she often wrote letters to ask him, 
and then he would answer dutifully and 
explain. All about climbing mountains, 
and riding horses, and converting farmers, 
and evading bandits. Well, that would suit 
Paul, all right. He was made for the out- 
doors. And, while he was so far distant, 
he was also very near. Paul was the only 
one who seemed always to retain his old 
place in the family, somehow. The others 
lived only a few blocks away, but they 
were all married, and their new ties 
claimed them. 

It seemed a long time since Paul went 
away. Was it ten years? That would make 
a difference. Would she ever see him 
again? Would she know him, if she did 
see him? Why, of course. What a foolish 
thought. Paul could never change much. 
Of all the children, he had changed the 
least. His years in the seminary only added 
a tinge of seriousness. When he was or- 
dained and sailed away to China, he was 
just as boyish as he had been years be- 
fore playing around the yard. ‘Eternal 
boy,” John called him, in a slight exas- 
peration that did not quite understand 
the sprite of the woods he had for a son. 
who remained always a little elusive and 
aloof, even to his mother and father. 

“He is like myself,’’ she sometimes 
thought. Fifteen years on the farm and 
five in a convent school had left her with 
the woods in her heart and dreams in her 
head, only to find that life for her soon 
took another turning. But she found them 
again in Paul. He was the one who took 
after her. His heart was not set in the 
usual groove. She could not picture him 
harnessed to business, like his brothers. 
He belonged to a world of trees and 
streams and birds and sunsets. Birds? 








Why, that was it. He was like a shy bird 
himself. 

That brought back a sudden memory. 
Strange, it must have been all of twenty- 
five years ago. She recalled how she some- 
times walked to the station to meet John, 
especially on Saturdays, when he re- 
turned early from .the city. Sometimes 
they walked up from the station, instead 
of taking the streetcar, and then John 
used to stop to buy a bag of peanuts. 
They would enter the yard at the back, 
and John would scatter the peanuts 
around and under the bench. Then after 
lunch he would tell the children, ‘“They 
say the bunnies bring peanuts to people’s 
backyards. If you look around, you might 
find some.”’ 

In those days she herself often stole 
out to the woods also for a moment of 
watching the clouds, or listening to the 
birds, or just relaxing in the green peace. 
Yes, that was how it had happened. 
It was about ten o’clock on a summer 
morning, and she was fatigued with her 
troweling in the rose bed. She slipped 
around to the wood lot to rest for a bit 
on the bench, and found Paul there before 
her. He did not seem to be doing anything 
beyond sitting, and perhaps dreaming, 
if a ten-year-old can be said to dream. 


It was very quiet and she was just going” 


to ask her little son what he was doing 
there, when suddenly the most divine of 
earthly harmonies flooded the stillness. 
There was no mistaking that heavenly 
trill; she knew it well, and she wondered 
if he did. 

They both held their breath, as the 
liquid notes cascaded around them. It 
seemed very close, and soon she dared to 
peer into the trees. Her heart jumped 
at the sight. There he was, not ten feet 
away, perched low down on a branch of a 
small maple, with his speckled breast full 


towards them, where the thick foliage 
just chancéd to disclose him perfectly in 
his green bower. Paul saw at the same 
time. “Oh, Mother,” he breathed uncon- 
sciously, with his heart in his eyes. ‘‘Oh, 
Paul,” she whispered, no less instinctively. 
They sat entranced another moment, 
thrilled by the concert as well as by the 
unusual sight of the shy beauty. The 
thrush soon flew away. They said no more. 
There did not seem to be anything to say. 
Paul ran into thé house. She went back to 
her rose garden. 

That was a long time ago. There were 
no thrushes in their woods now. Not for 
years had she heard or seen one. Oakmont 
had built up so much that all the song 
birds had been driven away. What was a 
forest when they first came was now a 
tidy little suburb full of bustling people 
and outlandish bungalows. She sighed for 
the old days. But Mrs. O’Dwyer was not 
a dreamer. She had not sat down like this 
to give herself up to the luxury of mere 
thinking for many years. Nor did she sit 
long now. She cast a satisfying glance 
around here and there, loving the shaggy 
bulk of the rugged oaks, the deep restful 
green of the maple leaves, and the gossa- 
mer clouds that floated above them. She 
smiled, stretched a bit, and yawned luxu- 
riously. She rose to go back to the house. 

Before she had taken a step there was a 
piercing note of melody that suddenly 
came from the trees at the back of the lot. 
She stood stock-still at once as she recog- 
nized the voice, although she realized 
from the sound that she was too far away 
for a sight of the singer. He must be in 
the deep bushes at the extreme ends of the 
wood. But she could not mistake that 
voice. It was the shower of liquid trills 
that she had just been recalling from the 
days that were gone. “‘But how strange,’ 
she thought. ‘‘There hasn’t been a thrush 
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yore for years and years. They were all 
-ared away long ago. Must be some stray 
low.”’ She paused, drinking in the har- 
ny. 
Then the coincidence came to her. “‘Just 
ien I was thinking — Strange! why, 
ere hasn’t been a single thrush around 
re since Paul went away. I wonder — 
suld it mean — Maybe Paul is coming 
ome. It seems almost as if the thrush 
ame to tell me..Or perhaps to welcome 
1m back.” She laughed as she> realized 
now fantastic a thought it was, but found 
fanciful pleasure in pursuing it. ‘‘So, 
you came to tell me? You wonderful fel- 
low! Thanks. And I’m sorry I scared you 
away.” Sober thought returned. No, the 
idea was too fanciful. She dismissed it, 
and began to think of other things. But 
the thought kept coming back. ‘Well, 
it might be true,” she found herself argu- 
ing. “Missioners do come back some- 
times.” Without being very serious about 
it all, the little incident became a quiet 
joy that brightened her lonely day. It 
would be something to tell John when he 
returned from Chicago. 

After breakfast the next morning, she 
was a trifle surprised to hear John’s car 
pull up. It was hardly more than nine 
o’clock. He must have come straight from 
the train, without going to his office at 
all. She was on the landing when she 
heard John’s voice. “Alice! Oh, there you 
are.”’ It was his usual salutation, but his 
voice was gruff. She knew that as a sign 
of some worry, but she remarked it only 
vaguely with a slight wonder. She was 
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still full of her thrush, and she wanted to 
tell John about it. She did not feel her 
fifty-five years as she hastened downstairs 

John had his back turned, and was put- 
ting his coat and hat on the rack. ‘“‘John'” 
she exclaimed. “I’m so glad you came 
home early. What do you think happened? 
He came back!”’ 

‘Alice,’ she heard her husband saying 
in a husky, strained voice, ‘‘what made 
you say that? Alice — ”’ 

“What’s the matter, John?” she was 
impatient in her immediate anxiety. “‘] 
was only talking about the thrush. You 
“iF 

“Oh, of course.” John -brushed the 
thrush aside. He had more important 
news. “Well, it’s about Paul. Alice, he 
isn’t — ” He stopped to look at his wife’s 
face. ‘‘Alice,’’ he said, ‘‘a cable just came. 
Paul is dead. He was killed yesterday.” 

Her husband’s voice was going on, but 
she heard only snatches of his words as 
in a dream. ‘Seminary — called up — 
not many details — captured by bandits 
— God’s will — be brave.” 

She could not listen any more. ‘‘Paul — 
killed — yesterday.”’ She found herself 
kneeling on her priedieu. She looked up 
at her little mantelpiece altar. There was 
comfort. She looked at the blue-and-white 
statue of Our Lady. 

“Put your mantle around my little 
bird-man,”’ she whispered. “He flew so 
far out of the nest.” She turned to her 
crucifix. She kissed it. “It’s all right, if 
it’s Your will,” she said. “And thanks 
for the thrush. ... ” 





by BOB SMITH 


ROM the leper colony in South China, 

news of the well-being of Maryknoll’s 
Father Joseph Sweeney comes from the 
pen of Bob Smith of the New York- 
Shanghai Evening Posi. Mr. Smith, in the 
company of Father Lavin, also a South 
China Maryknoller, took the forty-five 
mile trip from Toishan to the Ngaimoon 
Leper Colony by bicycle. The roads were 
rough, and the bullets close, but Mr. 
Smith was more impressed than fright- 
ened. The following article appeared in 
The Shanghai Evening Post: 


The lowly bicycle proves ideal for 
South China’s narrow paddy patiis 


“T did not realize (Mr. Smith writes) 
just what such a trip entailed. What with 
my other excursions on my bicycle, I had 
begun to think of myself as a hardened 
individual, one who could qualify as a 
‘six-day bicycle rider.’ It is only 45 miles 
from Toishan but 45 miles down there are 
far different from home as far as transpor- 
tation and time needed to reach a desti- 
nation are concerned. 


Work of Father Sweeney 


“Toast June or July Reader’s Digest had 
an article entitled ‘A Connecticut Yankee 
at Heaven’s Gate.’ It deals mainly with 
the work of Father Joe Sweeney amongst 
the lepers in the leprosarium established 
at Ngaimoon. It did not deal with the 
troubles that ‘Uncle Joe’ now faces what 
with the fact that he is practically iso- 
lated, the Japs being located across the 
400-yard wide Southwest: River, and the 
overland trails leading back to Toishan 
being of the crudest kind. 

“Inasmuch as my time was limited | 
intended to go down to Ngaimoon one 
day and return the next. Setting out early 
one morning with Father (‘Iron Man’) 
Lavin, we reached Ngaimoon after dark. 
The trip was uneventful except that the 
wind was against us as usual which made 
pedaling that much more difficult and 
produced doubts in my mind as to just 
how ‘hardened’ I was. My entire bicycle 
career in this section has made me very 
bitter about the wind. It always blew from} 
the direction toward which I was pedal-| 
ing. However, Father Lavin is well used 
to traveling under adverse conditions and’ 
if he had trouble in pumping against the 
wind neither his speed nor his breath gave’ 
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any indication. For my part I was a pant- 
ing wreck after the first five miles. 

“When we reached Ngaimoon, we 
stopped at the first house of the lepro- 
carium settlement as Father Lavin under- 
stood that was where Father Sweeney and 
his partner Father Farnen resided. 

“It suddenly occurred to me that the 
forts seen on the other side of the river 
were Japanese. In answer to my excited 
question ‘Uncle Joe’ confirmed this fact. 
My appetite disappeared. In fact a form 
of nervous prostration gripped me, par- 
ticularly when I realized we would have to 
go back the next day in broad daylight. 
Father Sweeney ‘reassured’ me that there 
was nothing to worry about. All I had to 
do was ‘pedal like the devil’ when I came 
to the open stretch. 

“Father Sweeney told us about his 


troubles in keeping the leper refuge oper 
ating. The difficulties in bringing in sup 
plies, inflation with attendant high costs 
for food, and the nearness of the Japa 
nese, which made them even more iso 
lated, had resulted in the deaths of many 
lepers. 

“These poor, afflicted people eat more 
than the average healthy person but 
‘Uncle Joe’ couldn’t give them the amount 
of food needed and as a result many were 
dying off. From a high of 500 there were 
now only 106 left. But despite seemingly 
insurmountable obstacles ‘Uncle Joe’ 
rolled his sleeves up and worked that much 
harder. The article in Reader’s Digest, 
which I mentioned, said that Father 
Sweeney weighed 200 pounds. In October 
of this year (1943) he was down to 150 
pounds. The bishop wants him to take a 


Tall Father Sweeney whom Bob Smith found among his South China lepers 














vacation but ‘Uncle Joe’ doesn’t care to 
leave the wretched people to whom he is 
a savior. 

“During the night some. gunfire was 
heard for a few minutes. ‘Uncle Joe’ came 
into my room to reassure me that this was 
a common occurrence, but fortunately I 
was so exhausted by my efforts of the day 
that my slumber was undisturbed. 


‘Cowboy and Indian 


““E’arcy the next morning I was up and 
with my mother-of-pearl opera glasses I 
imitated myself at a younger age playing 
‘Cowboy and Indian!’ Creeping from tree 
to tree or bush to bush I finally got into 
a position where I had an open view across 
the river. The nearest Japanese block- 
house was easily visible but evidently they 
are late risers. No sign of activity was to 
be seen which was a disappointment to 
meas now that I had gotten myself into 
such proximity to the enemy I decided I 
might as well see them. 

“It was with real regret that I left 
Ngaimoon so soon, as it would have been 
a privilege to have had the chance of 
knowing these men better. In my opinion 
Father Sweeney, who along with his once 
famous partner, Father ‘Porkie’ Conners, 
established this leper refuge, is in the 
modern sense of the word ‘a saint’ or ‘a 
martyr.’ Certainly Father Sweeney is as 
fine a man as I have come across in my 
brief career. He can discuss baseball or 
night clubs with you as readily as he can 
make sense on leprosy, religion or inter- 
national affairs. He rolls his own native 
cigarettes and when you sit down to an 
evening’s discussion the local wine is 
always at hand for the guests. 

“My return on the open stretch of 
path along the river was spectacular. 
During the part where the trail was pro- 
tected I attempted to fulfill my newly 


born aim of seeing a Japanese. In this [| 
was successful as a few figures were seen 
moving around the blockhouse. 

“However, my attempt to scoot across 
the open stretch was particularly unsuc- 
cessful. Following Father Sweeney’s in- 
structions, we split up. Father Lavin went 
across the 200-yard stretch in ‘nothing 
flat’. and after dismounting behind the 
trees on the far side signaled to me to 
proceed. I jumped on my bike, pedaled 
furiously, and plunged into a rice field 
on the side of the trail. 

“In extricating myself from the mud | 
got the bike out first and ther freed my 
legs from the gluelike earth. In so doing 
the bike slipped back in again. After five 
minutes of frantically trying to coordi- 
nate my efforts I finally got myself freed 
along with the bike and this time I made 
it. I found Father Lavin, the heartless 
fellow, in a state of collapse, not due to 
his anxiety over my danger but to hyster- 
ics over my act. The balance of the trip 
was stately and uneventful, no more rice 
fields and no more Japanese! 

“Such was my visit to ‘America’s out- 
post in China.’ ” 


Two Figures Pass 

MARYKNOLL mourns the passing of two 
figures particularly dear to China. Of 
Monsignor O’Toole who died in Washing- 
ton, D. C., our late Superior General 
wrote: “Happily, I found at the Catholic 
University of Peiping the Rector, -Dr. 
O’Toole, to whose initiative and unstinted 
activities this University owes so much.” 

When Maryknoll was born back in 1911 
Sister Xavier Berkeley of the Daughters 
of Charity, a pioneer English-speaking 
missioner in the Far East, wrote that with 
this development she could now chant her 
“Nunc Dimittis.” She has just died in 
Shanghai. 
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With the oils of priesthood fresh on their hands, now comes departure overseas 


D Day is Departure Day 


MERICAN boys serving with Uncle 
Sam in Africa, the Near East, India, 
China, the Pacific, write home of the mis- 
sioners who were on the ground ahead of 
them. “Old Father X intrigues me,” says 


| a youngster under Admiral Nimitz. ‘‘His 


D Day came ages ago, long before I was 
born, and, if God permits all to go well, 
I’li be back home married, with a houseful 
of kids, and his campaign will still be on!” 

The year 1944 is to be D Day for a score 


of young American missioners of Mary- 


knoll who are to leave for their-fields this 


; summer. Twenty or thirty years from 


now they will reminisce on the event. 
“It was at the height of World War II,” 
they will say, “and men dreamed of a 
better world.” 

And perhaps you will reminisce, “It was 
at the height of World War II, and I gavea 


good chunk outof my pay tosend these men 
of peace to the field of their life’s labors.” 

Steamships, airplanes, railroad trains, 
pack-horses, canoes, will figure in getting 
this score of apostles to Chile, Peru, Ecua- 
dor, Bolivia, Central America and, if pos- 
sible, to China. The fare and the equip- 
ment for each comes to $500. The ‘‘chunk’”’ 
from your week’s pay will not (we reason- 
ably suppose!) cover the entire needs of 
a missioner, but, large or small, it will be 
a welcome assistance. 

THE MARYKNOLL FATHERS, 
MARYENOLL P. O., N. Y. 

Enclosed find $_-_. towards the $500 
needed for fare and equipment for each 
Maryknoll priest leaving for the mission field. 
My name 
My address. 
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World Christianity 


by PETER COSMON 


SouTH CHINA MARYKNOLLER writes, 
“The genuine missioner must be a 
lover of God, and must be really and truly 
a lover of men — which is possibly a much 
RARER vocation.” 

Lovers of men may seem common 
enough phenomena; but if we mean, by 
that expression, persons who have an abid- 
ing and principled regard for all men, for 
the two billion inhabitants of the globe, 
they are rare indeed. 

Yet this is fundamental Christian teach- 
ing: “Thou shalt love thy neighbor as 
thyself.” This means that all men — 
whether highly educated, or moderately 
educated, or primitives of the jungle — 
whether rich, or poor, or in between — 
whether Catholic, non-Catholic, or non- 
Christian — all possess equally a price- 
less spiritual value placed’on them by God. 


All Men Are One 


For the Catholic, the world has some- 
thing still more important in it than 
English, Irish, Germans, Chinese, Rus- 
sians, Americans, worthy enough though 
allegiance to our country and our flag 
certainly is. The world has men. 

It is the Catholic ideal that some day 
the Ethiopian, the Frenchman, the Pole, 
will meet the Greek, the Scandinavian, 
the Fiji Islander, and there will be no con- 
scious sense of division among them. 
There will always be variety among peo- 
ples; there will be rich and deep national 


loyalties, folk loyalties, and individuality 
of culture; but in a truly Christian world, 
all of these will be subordinated to world 
unity under God. 

All men are not equal in the circum- 
stances of their way of living. The savage 
of the jungle certainly is handicapped, 
compared with the young Catholic boy 
who has been born in an American city 
where he can secure the finest in training 
and education. 


Jungle or Fifth Avenue 


Burt the naked young huntsman who slips 
through the heavy glades of the African 
forest and the university graduate who 
strides down Fifth Avenue have equal 
claim to the fundamental rights which are 
the common property of all men. All men 
are equal in the value of their souls and 
in their rights under God’s law. 

The Popes in every age have hit on the 
head the ogre of group hatred — political, 
racial, religious — whenever it has arisen. 
Hundreds of years ago, for example, some 
teacher put forward the claim that Christ 
gave Himself as an oblation for all the 
faithful, and for them alone, but Pope 
Alexander VII condemned the proposi- 
tion. The Council of Trent made it clear 
that Christ died for all, infidels and pagans 
as well as Christians. 

Pope Pius XI, in his encyclical “‘Quad- 
ragesimo Anno’’ mentions that forty years 
previously, when Pope Leo XIII’s ‘“Maxi- 
mum Ililud’” appeared, certain Cath- 
olic factory owners forbade the parish 
priests in the towns they controlled to read 
from their pulpits such a revolutionary 
appeal for the rights of labor. What was 
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‘ius’ surprise to have history repeat itself! 
ther Catholic owners did the very same 
‘hing in the case of his appeal for men’s 
-ights over the world. Thus Christianity 
iils because men refuse to be entirely 
‘“hristian. 
And most of us refuse because we wish 
) pick and choose in our religion. We 
wrget that we must be men of principles, 
that likes and dislikes can have small place 
in our make-up. Principles 
have been called ‘‘the thorns 
f life on which we bleed.” 
How ridiculous to dismiss 
orinciples merely because we 
find them repellent, unprofit- 
ible, inconvenient! 

We cannot, for instance, 
work for the conversion of 
China and condemn the Ne- 
ero. We cannot build a chapel 
in South America and sign 
petitions against the Jews, the Japanese- 
Americans, or the Mexicans. 


Word of Bishop Molloy 


Bisuop Mottoy of Brooklyn in his kindly 
way reminded his people recently on this 
point. “Sympathy, understanding and 
generous good will,” he said, ‘are indis- 
pensable requisites for any happy, peace- 
ful and harmonious relationship within 
either the family, the nation, or the 
world... 

“Recently a prominent Protestant 
clergyman discussed with me those harsh 
members of our population who are bit- 
terly hostile and offensive to other mem- 
bers of our population. We both agreed 
that this attitude must be eliminated as 
absolutely opposed to the law of God, 
which insists upon the love of our neigh- 
bor for the love of God.”’ 

The editor of the St. Paul Dispatch 
came out very courageously recently for 





teaching our school children a warm and 
humble respect for all men over the world. 


Facts for Good Sense 


Tue theory is,” said the paper, “that, 
since ignorance is so largely responsible 
for the existing barriers, much can be done 
by enlightening the student generation on 
the subject of cultures other than its own. 
A steady program of this kind should, in 
time, have a modifying effect 
on the ominous complacence 
of Anglo-Saxons, so many of 
whom smugly assume a supe- 
riority to which they have 
not the slightest intellectual, 
moral, or historical right. 

“Such a campaign, impor- 
tant as it is, cannot hope to 
do much until a new genera- 
tion is newly taught to re- 
spect the dignity of human 
beings as such, and to judge them upon 
individual merit, not in segregated units. 
each labeled with a tag indicating color, 
race, or creed.”’ 

If we are true Christians, we do not 
need this training which the Dispatch 
advocates; if we are Christians, we are 
world Christians. As world Christians we 
possess: (1) a knowledge of and regard for 
the peoples of the earth, our brothers in 
Christ, and an appreciation of our re- 
sponsibility to promote the welfare of all 
mankind according to Christian ideals; 
(2) devotion to the Church’s task of carry- 
ing to all non-Catholics and non-Chris- 
tians Christ’s teachings and life of charity. 

@ 

“Going therefore, teach ye all nations; 
baptizing them tn the name of the Father. 
and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost. 
Teaching them to observe all things whatso- 
ever I have commanded you, and behold I] 
am with you all days.’’ — MATT. 28, 18 
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Beachhead in Bluefields 


by JOSEPHINE LOFTUS 


EPARTURES and mis- § 

sioners have grown © 
almost synonymous, even © 
among Maryknollers who jee 
are still in the cradle stage 
of the apostolate. Yet 
there is no sameness about 
these leave - takings, no 
matter how frequent, and 
each outgoing group seems 
to have its own peculiar 
claim to distinction. The 
thought is emphasized 
anew as we Catch a last 
glimpse of six Sisters on 
their way to Bluefields, 
Nicaragua. 

The medical staff of the contingent is 
represented by Sister M. Edwardine, 
R.N., who originated in Toronto, Canada; 
stopped off at Maryknoll, New York, for 
her novitiate; then hopped on to Korea 
for thirteen years of fruitful labors. Three 
years ago, when her Superior was stricken 
with a fatal illness, Sister Edwardine ac- 
companied her back to the home Knoll. 


Sister Marie Estelle 


They were riding the Pa- 
| cific when war was de- 
© clared, and thereafter con- 
tinued the voyage in high- 
ly dangerous waters. Their 
ship finally came into 
port, weighted with the 
most seriously injured of 
the Pearl Harbor victims. 
Sister Marie Estelle, 
native of Lonsdale, Rhode 
Island, has been seasoned 
in Hawaii, where, for sev- 
eral years, she taught 
children of Chinese, Japa- 
nese, Filipino, Portu- 
guese, and Hawaiian descent. Their rogu- 
ish, fatiguing, frank and winsome ways 
will not vary much, we wager, from those 
of her new pupils of Indian and Spanish 
blood — for aren’t they all God’s children? 
The remaining four, all brand-new mis- 
sioners, are: Sister Margaret Patricia, of 
Scranton, Pennsylvania; Sister M. Leon- 
ard, of Fitchburg, Massachusetts;. Sister 
Grace Dolores, of Sedalia, Missouri; Sister 
Rose Anna, of Grand Rapids, Michigan. 
“But will it be veal mission country?” 

I don’t know who asked the question, 
but strongly suspect one in the tyro quar- 
tette. Bishop Neidhammer, Capuchin 
Vicar General of Bluefields, confirmed this 
matter when he wrote: 

“Yours will be the hardest of haid 
tasks, but the most consoling, too, I think. 
The odds against you will be poverty, 
hurricanes, lack of food, termites, tropi- 


Sr. Edwardine, thirteen years in Kora 





ee chelate) 





Left to right: Srs. Mary Leonard, Margaret Patricia, Rose Anna. 
and Grace Dolores — tyro quartette off for Nicaraguan jungles 


cal heat, diseases, superstition, and a 
diversity of languages. 


Vast Jungle Land 


“Y our medical work will be carried on 
mostly from the dispensary, but in the 
dry seasons you will visit the homes of the 
poor. We might say that every man, 
woman, and child in your district is mala- 
rial; therefore, weak and subject to infec- 
tion 

“The Public Health organization here 
will give you their full co-operation, and 
they are most happy to know that some- 


thing will be done for the jungle districts 
The jungles here are vast, and the only 
means of travel are by river boat or plane 

“In the towns, schools are being re 
paired, but as yet there are no schools 
in the interior. Plans are in the making 

“The inhabitants are mostly Mesquito 
Indians, but along the coast there are 
some whites, Negroes, and Creoles. The 
languages spoken are Spanish, Mesquito 
and English, although the natives will 
always understand the language of Christ’s 
love for His little ones best of all. and that 
is the language of Maryknoll.”’ 





MARYKNOLL SISTERS, 
MARYKNOLL, N. Y. 


the direct work of saving souls 
My name 
Vy address ; 


in the name of such a corporation. 





I will send you, as soon as possible, a U.S. War Bond* or Stamps, to be used tor 


*Bonds for the Maryknoll Sisters should be registered under their legal title: Foreign 
Mission Sisters of St. Dominic, Inc. Only Bonds in Series F and G may be registered 
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Letter of 1910 


HE great Cardinal of Boston was inti- 

mately connected with the founding 
of Maryknoll. He knew personally its two 
founders, Bishop James Anthony Walsh, 
who was long a priest of his Archdiocese, 
and Father Thomas F. Price, who was a 
school companion at St. Charles College in 
Maryland. During his long lifetime His 
Eminence encouraged wholeheartedly the 
generous stream of vocations and the 
financial assistance which Boston has 
given to Maryknoll. 

But even before Maryknoll came into 
being in 1911, His Eminence was vigor- 
ously advancing its destiny. In 1906, 
Father Walsh, while Director of the Prop- 
agation of the Faith in Boston, founded 
THE FIELD AFAR, which was to become 
one day the voice of Maryknoll. His Emi- 
nence was proud of its work and in 1910 
wrote Father Walsh a warm letter of 


The late, revered Cardinal O’Con nel 


praise which we have treasured through 
the years. 

“Each number of THE FIELD Ara 
makes it constantly clearer to me tha 
it has a good work to do,”’ wrote His Eni. 


noble vanguard of God’s glorious army™ 
is always fascinating reading. No doubt 
the apostolic soul of the missionary, wh 
sees nothing of special romance in hi 
wonderful activity, scarcely realizes how 
attractive and intéresting his letters ar 
to those who read them. 

“Tt makes us blush to yield to fatigu 
or to complain of difficulties when we reai 
what these true soldiers of Christ ar 
doing, against such fearful odds. That i 
one at least of the fruits of reading Tx 
FIELD AFAR. 

“IT am an eye witness of some of thé 
accomplishments of the missionary’s {aiti 
and zeal. In Honolulu, in all the grea 
cities of Japan, in Shanghai, in India, an/ 
along the northeast coast of Africa, I hav 
visited them and can testify to their her 
ism and their humility. 


all be missionaries. But nonetheless 
must, if we are true Catholics, yearn t 
help them in the work they are doin 
They have the grace of the first apostle 
We have the responsibility of prayig 
for their success and of giving them ow 
aid in every way we can. 

“THE FIELD AFAR will help to mai 
known the work of the Catholic missior 
ary, his labors and his needs. And Ga 
will surely do the rest. THE FIELD AFA 
and the good work it is doing have my 
blessing and my best wishes.”’ 
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Tomorrow Is Today 


T YMORROW is today for those who are 
wise. No one knows what the future 
holds. The best-laid plans are often upset 
by unalterable circumstances; by events 
that it was impossible to foresee. The 
isecurity we plan for tomorrow may dis- 
appear with the fleeting years. 

If you are inexperienced in the business 
world and desire to make a safe invest- 
ment — if you hesitate to give money to 
the missions because you are in need of 
the capital — if you want to make sure 
that, after you are gone to God, your 
money will be devoted to spreading the 
Faith — then we have the answer to your 
problem. 

It is an investment in a Maryknoll 
§ Annuity. 

| Generally speaking, an annuity is an 
agreement entered into for the purpose 
of securing to oneself a fixed, lifelong in- 
come. The holder of an annuity contract 
Behas merely to live and receive regular 

interest checks — checks which never 
igrow less, never fail to arrive. 


The chief benefit of an annuity is the: 


eeling of security it gives. You do not 
eed to worry about the investment of 


) 


your capital. You are assured a definite 
income as long as you live. Under the 
Maryknoll Annuity plan, you know what 
will happen to your capital investment 
after your death. This is like being execu- 
tor of your own will. 

People who depend upon small resources 
and slender incomes are always subject 
to the fear that their money may not last 
as long as they live, and that old age 
will find them in want. Under the Mary- 
knoll Annuity plan, they are assured of a 
fixed income as long as they are alive. 

They receive assurance also that the 
full amount of money which they invested 
originally in their annuity, will be de- 
voted to the work of Maryknoll at home 
and to the extension and development of 
our missions abroad after their death. 
The investment works for the donor dur- 
ing his life and for the mission cause 
after his death. The good these people do, 
lives after them. 

Should any of these ideas interest you, 
a letter addressed to The Maryknoll 
Fathers, Maryknoll P. O., N. Y., will bring 
you our new booklet, The Maryknoil 
Annuity. A full explanation is given there. 
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YOUR PRAYERS, PLEASE! 
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W: HAVE received the following special requests for prayers. These 
intentions have been read out publicly in our Maryknoll chapel. 
May we ask you, too, to remember these needs of your fellow members 


of Maryknoll? Please feel free to submit your requests for our prayers 
and for those of all Maryknoll Members. 


Persons sick, 3,139 
Persons deceased, 18,008 


Persons in the services, 1,228 
Other special intentions, 2,480 





Hope Chests 


T IS ESTIMATED that every Yank soldier 

going overseas requires eight tons of 
material. 

It is a rare missioner who can expect 
to be so well supplied when he embarks 
for his post. He doesn’t need’ much: a 
blanket or two, a typewriter, breviaries, 
a hammer and saw, some quinine pills and 
extra underwear. But Maryknoll stands 
behind her sons, and from time to time 
shipments, well packed by solicitous semi- 
narians, are sent out to needy South 
American Padres. 


Friends from Harlem 


EACH SUMMER we are happy to welcome 
our cheery visitors from Harlem’s Friend- 
ship House. A tour through our class- 
rooms, a visit to the Martyrs’ Shrine and 
the Chapel, help to dispel the mystery of 
a seminary interior. The spacious grounds, 


a picnic lunch, soft-ball game for young 
’uns, while matronly mothers rest in the 
inviting shade of the fortress-like Semi- 
nary walls and watch their babies cavort- 
ing on soft green lawns, make a full day 
for everyone, young and old. 


Dope Club 


EACH YEAR, as the time approaches {or 
the announcement of mission assignments, 
our hilltop is all agog. There is many a 
session of the “Dope Club,’’ a time-hon- 
ored institution at Maryknoll. Being a 
member of a very democratic family, 
each one feels he ought to have something 
to say about what everyone else docs, 
So among the seminarians and Brothers, 
a list is drawn up of the candidates eligi- 
ble for assignment to mission posts. With 
twenty-six in the ordination class, and, 
therefore, that many to distribute, the 
“dopesters” had a field day this year. 


Maryknoll “‘dopesters’’ gather for a discussion on their mission forecasts 
Y 
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| Friends from Harlem picnic under 

the arched ceiling of our cloister 
@ 

Seminarians Pfister and Garrity 

preparing cases for mission Padres 


The field was narrowed, however, by war- 


'time restrictions, to South and Central 
} America. 


Sometimes the forecasts come to pass, 
and wise-browed guessers chant the old 
refrain, “I told you so!” Sometimes the 
forecasters, like the weather man, get 
their climates mixed and are disgraced 
when the contingent they have slated for 

e steaming jungles of Bolivia is told to 
collect overcoats and heaters for raw and 


gusty Puno, high up in the Peruvian 


Andes among the cloud people. But in any 
event, a good time is had by all the “‘dope- 
sters’”’; and whether the prophecies even- 

ate or not, a genuine ‘“‘Dope Club” can 
never be really discouraged from what it 
egards as a sacred trust and a solemn 
Dbligation. If the Maryknoll Councilors 
bnily knew it, they could get many a tip 
jor the asking! 





On the Mission Front 


Trip Through Tree-tops 


IGH WATER in the Beni River has 

caused unusual and novel traveling 
conditions in this section of the Pando. 
On my way to the mission at Ivon, a few 
days ago, it was necessary to leave my 
horse at a chaco and go ahead on foot to 
the edge of a flooded part of the jungle. 
A canoe was summoned by blowing on a 
trumpet made of 
an old ox’s horn, 
which sounded 
just like a fog 
horn. The porters 
acknowledged by 
banging on a hol- 
low log canoe. As 
we paddled along, 
the water was so 
high that it was 
possible to reach 
out and examine 
nests high in the 
trees. We sur- 
prised many beautiful birds such as para- 
keets, cranes, papagallos, pheasants, large 
and small parrots, and many others whose 
Indian names are too much to recall, or to 
write if remembered. 

There were plenty of alligators, electric 
eels, and man-eating fish, handy. They 
were having a grand time sloshing around 
in the jungle. After the canoe ride, there 
was a hike of perhaps twenty minutes 
through a downpour that drenched me. 
Being soaked, however, did not excuse 
me from shaking hands with about fifty 
of my people who came out with greetings. 
They seemed to come around better than 
ever for evening devotions and Mass the 


Father Gallagher 


next morning. That made the difficult trip 
all the more worth while. 

A year ago we started coming here regu. 
larly, preparing the children for First 
Communion and visiting the older people. 
As soon as the rains stop, I expect to start 
building a chapel. With the help of the 
Suarez family and a generous gift from 
Maryknoll we ought to put up somethin; 
that will make Ivonites proud. 

— Father John B. Gallagher 
of Oakland, California, 
now in Riberalta, Bolivia 


A Milestone Reached 


WE Have finally completed a first-year 
language course that is all our own, ie. 
organized for the study of southern Man. 
darin as it is spoken in our Kweilin area, 
It is based on Father O’Melia’s well-writ: 
ten textbook entitled First Year Cantoness, 
for the first half, plus much that has bee 
adapted from the Jesuit Peking First Yea 
Language Book, used in the Jesuit Lan 

guage Schoo! in 

Peiping. It con 

sists of seventy 


once. It will be 4 
logical step fron 
this course to the Chinese school books 
and we shall be all ready for the next grout 


Father Keelan 





of missioners to Kweilin who are able to 
cet through or over the Tojo line. 
— Father Francis W. Keelan, 
of Waverly, Massachusetts, 
now in Patpo, Kwangsi, China 


Brooklynite in Chile 


“iy pEsTINATION proved to be a ram- 
bling old farmhouse of typical Chilean 
style. Above the white-washed adobe 
walls the red-tiled roof tilts down to the 
inevitable inner court patio on one side 
and the long stretch of the roughly col- 
umned front porch on the other. There are 
gay flowers creep- 
ing up the porch 
columns, and they 
strive to match 
the colorful sum- 
mer mantas (blan- 
kets) of the huasos 
(cowboys) who 
are lined up on 
the porch with 
broad-brimmed 
sombreros in their 
browned and 
gnarled hands. 
There is music, 
too: the cries of babies who fret, impatient 
for the waters of Baptism; the jingle of the 
spurs as the huasos kneel for the Canon of 
the Mass; the tinkle of the Mass bell; the 
hush — followed by the voice of the lead- 
er, resuming his prayerful description of 
the actions of the Sacrifice; the mixed 
chorus that takes up the lead of the Pa- 
trona in the hymn at Communion time. 
It is all very beautiful — and set off in 
lovely contrast to the discordant note of 
Castellano in a Brooklyn accent as this 
Gringo Padre sounds off on his first visit 
to this section of his far-flung parish. 
Don Julio, the owner of this fundo (es- 
state), is a very wise man. He believes in 


Father Rickert 


helping his peo- 
ple along with ac- 
tual graces. In 
order to insure a 
good attendance 
at the Mass which 
T was celebrating 
he arranged that 
pay day should 
coincide with 
Sunday. To make 
assurance doubly 
sure, he also 
planned a crack- 
ing good rodeo, 
which I enjoyed as much as the people 
— Father Joseph J. Rickert, 
of Brooklyn, New York, 
now in San Clemente, Chile 


Father Danehy 


First Fruits 


Durinc the past month a young couple 
were being instructed for marriage. The 
boy had a recollection of his First Com- 
munion; the girl was without any such 
recollection, because this happy event had 
never taken place in her life. However. 
the pair were quite willing to learn, start- 
ing from the very first page of the cate- 
chism with the Sign of the Cross. As the 
marriage date approached, the instruc- 
tions were far from complete. The Padre 
lamented the fact that there was so little 
time in which to give the couple all the 
necessary instruction. Much to our sur- 
prise and delight, the young lad asked if it 
would be possible to continue coming 
after the marriage, so that he and his 
bride might get a complete grasp of the 
doctrine. On paper it may not sound like 
much; but like the first fruit. it means a 
lot to those who harvest it. 

— Father Thomas J. Danehy 

of Manitowoc, Wisconsin 
now in Riberalta, Bolivia 








The Yardstick Is Devotion 


by JOSEPH H. CASSIDY 


TIRED old priest was rounding out the 
last years of his missionary career in 
the Orient. He had seen many changes in 
a part of the world that seems changeless. 
He was truly a veteran and very much 
like another priest, called Paul, in the 
pristine days of the Church. Everyone 
knew him, and his friends were legion. 
He could say — but probably never had 
— “I live now, not I, but Christ liveth 
in me.” 

One day a young priest asked him: 
“Father, what do you think is necessary 
to make a good Maryknoll missioner? 
What do you think makes a mission voca- 
tion?” 

The old priest thought for some mo- 
ments and then said: “‘All vocation stems 
back to call the gentle Master made 
to the first Apostles. You will remember 
that Christ called three different times; 
but at the last invitation, the Apostles, 
leaving all things, came and followed Him. 
And He promised to make them fishers 
of men. 


Burn the Bridges 


“"Now, Maryknoll is a part of America’s 
answer to the mission call of the Master. 
Therefore a Maryknoller must surely 
‘leave all.’ He must close the door on the 
past. He must burn his bridges behind 
him. He must set his eyes on his one great 
goal in life: to be a ‘fisher of men.’ 
“Of course, all this is not easy. There- 
fore his entire effort must have the firm- 
est of foundations. It must be founded 
on humility. He must truly evaluate him- 
self as he appears in the eyes of God. 


For without this honest evaluation, no 
other priestly virtue will ever have iis 
full flower or development. 

“As the Maryknoll priests are secular 
priests, any candidate for Maryknoll 
would do well to study and imitate the 
fine parish clergy he sees about him. He 
will note their cheerful devotion to their 
flocks, their humble service to their peo- 
ple. 


Missionary Models 


““"HeE witt see that they are often ex- 
cellent preachers. They are tireless con- 
fessors. They are devoted to the sick. 
They know the poor, and try to make the 
burdens of troubled hearts lighter. They 
are learned men and often lifelong stu- 
dents. And so many times he will see that 
their lives are lived in small country par- 
ishes where there is little opportunity for 
fellowship with other priests.” 

As the old priest was emphasizing how 
much inspiration a young missioner cou!d 
draw from the lives of the parish clergy, 
his mind went back to his own home par- 
ish in a small country town in America. 
He recalled the old pastor who baptized 
him and gave him his First Communion. 
What a picture arose before his eyes! 
A picture that spanned a priestly life. 
He saw that pastor coming to his town as 
its first priest; building its church and 
rectory; instructing three generations of 
country people; baptizing them, marrying 
them, preparing them for death, and 
prayerfully laying them away in the little 
cemetery that he himself had bought. For 
nearly sixty years, the priest lived among 
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his people. The young priest grew old 
among his people, and as pastor he re- 
mained among them till the Master called 
him home. Then the people buried him at 
the entrance to the little cemetery. And 
they marked his tombstone with the sim- 
ple words: “Our Pastor.’* And no grass 
could grow before it, because so many 
came to pray at his grave. 

This was the picture the old missioner 
recalled of his own pastor. This was the 
victure that meant so much to him in his 
own humble life. This was a source of so 
much inspiration. He often thought that 
such service in the “fields afar’ would 
bear much fruit. 


World Spirit 


THERE was a mist visible in the old 
priest’s eyes as he recalled the life of his 
own parish priest at home. “Yes, our life 
here in the missions is much like the life 
of the clergy at home,” he said. “Of the 
two great tasks of the clergy of the world 
-—— namely, that of the ministry and that 
of the apostolate of conversion — the 
ministry predominates in Christian lands, 
while here in the East it is winning new 
souls from outside which must prevail to 
the end. But the spirit which guides us 
all is the same.” 





Have you ever thought of yourself as an 
American ambassador of Christ to China? 
You have the answer. Please let us hear 
jrom you, if you are interested in being an 
apostle in fields afar. 





THE MARYKNOLL FATHERS, 

MARYKNOLL P. O., NEW YORK. 
Please send. me information about 

becoming a Maryknoll missioner. 











Three-Minute 


Meditation 





“And this Gospel of the kingdom shall be 
breached in the whole world.’”-—MattT. 24, 14. 


OUR of our Navy men managed to 

reach a small island of the South 
Pacific recently, after drifting for 
several days in a tiny lifeboat. Their 
ship had been torpedoed. They were 
among the few survivors. 

As the sailors came ashore, they 
saw dark-skinned natives peering at 
them through the trees. The natives 
showed no signs of harming the four 
bedraggled visitors. But they were 
obviously afraid to trust them. They 
did not know whether the new arriv- 
als were friends or foes. , 

Each of the sailors tried various 
ways to convince the natives that 
they had not come to do harm, that 
they were friends and needed help. 
Suddenly one sailor reached into his 
water-soaked pocket, pulled out his 
rosary, and threw it to one of the 
islanders. That was enough to con- 
vince the natives, for the Rosary is 
a badge of universal kinship. The 
strangers believed in the same God. 
There was no reason to fear them. 
Without further delay they greeted 
the weary sailors with open arms, 
gave them food and rest, and then 
managed to get them to the nearest 
United States naval base, safe and 
sound. 

What a different world it would be 
if all men of all nations believed in the 
same Prince of Peace! But two thirds 
of humanity has yet to hear of Him. 


Three-Minute Meditation: read a minute, re- 
flect another minute, and pray the third minute. 
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HE MOUNTAIN path was tough going. 

The lower half was made through a 
partly-dried-up watercourse choked with 
boulders, large and small. Slightly more 
than halfway, we encountered a project- 
ing spur and had to use both hands and 
feet to crawl over it. 

Old Cheung met us at the door of his 
two-room stone hut. He was all apologies. 
Recently, a big wind had blown the 
thatched roof far into the blue, and what 
if it should rain? 

“T’in Chue on p’aai — Providence will 
take care of that,” we said, and ducked 
through the five-foot doorway. 

I have been a missioner for-some eigh- 
teen years and have covered a considerable 
area of backwoods Kwangtung. But this 
just about won the marbles. Human habi- 
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Old Man of the Mountain 


by JOSEPH P. McGINN 


tation reduced to the extreme of simplic- 
ity, farthest-possible removed from social 
contacts; a hermit family of five, clinging 
to the side of the highest mountain for 
miles around, most lovable, genuine folk, 
without pride or pretense or guile. 

Mass, the august Sacrifice, the holiest, 
greatest action possible on earth, was cele- 
brated there next morning. Cobwebs clung 
in the hair of the celebrant. The Sacred 
Host could not be elevated above the fore- 
head lest it strike the rafters. God came 
down into that mountain hut, and was 
pleased to come, I am sure, and folk of 
clean heart and good will welcomed Him. 
The Sacrament of Baptism, open-sesame 
to heaven, was conferred on three children 
whose sole knowledge of the Chinese writ- 
ten language was that of Catechism ques- 
tions and answers. Their father, himself 
self-taught, had patiently drilled them for 
months past. 

Oh, yes, what if it should rain? It did — 
and it spared nobody. Old Cheung said to 
the priest, whose efforts to sleep in the 
canvas cot and escape the rain at the same 
time had resulted in a collapse of the cot 
and a more generous wetting, ‘Spiritual 
Father, I’ll ask God to stop the rain.” 

The missioner replied, “And I’ll ask 
Him, also.” 

The rain stopped. Whose petition do 
you think God answered? I was the mis- 
sioner, and I say, emphatically, it was 
old Cheung’s, for his faith, one believes, 
could veritably move the towering moun- 
tain on which he lives. 


& 
Old Cheung met us at the open door 
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THE MISSING CHAPEL 


1‘ @TANDING ROOM ONLY” is a common 

sign these days. Everywhere you 
go, you find crowds. Maryknoll is no ex- 
ception. Each year witnesses an increase in 
our student enrollment; and with new 
classes arriving in September, we expect to 
be a larger family than ever. 

Where the pinch is especially felt is in 
our temporary chapel. Last month many 
visitors had to stand all during the ordi- 
nation ceremonies. Lack of space pre- 
vented our students from witnessing the 
ordination, as the available space was 
needed for the families of the ordinandz?. 

All of this has caused us to think seri- 
ously of our new chapel, which we hope 
to build after the war. Twenty years ago, 
when the Seminary was begun, plans were 
made, as indicated in the above photo- 
graph, to provide a wing that would house 
our chapel. But the Society wisely decided 
to postpone the actual construction for a 
few years during which the heart of the 


Seminary should receive much thought 
and attention. But no one dreamed that 
nearly a quarter of a century would roll 
by with no evidence of a permanent edi- 
fice. 

We are hoping that at war’s end we shall 
have sufficient funds to finally begin con- 
struction of this wing of the Seminary, so 
necessary to the life of our students for 
the priesthood. A priest wrote to us re- 
cently, suggesting that there must be 500 
friends over the country who would like 
to give $500 each towards the chapel as a 
memorial to a loved one. However, we 
do not wish to exclude the many thou- 
sands of friends who would want to help 
with a smaller offering. 

Does this interest you? Do you wish to 
have a'lasting part in the training of 
countless generations of missioners? If 
so, we shall be happy to hear from you 

THE MARYKNOLL FATHERS, 
MARYKNOLL P. O., N. Y 


Maryknoll Want Ads 


A Missioner’s dob is to work himself out 
of a job —by bringing his people to the 
point where they no longer need’ him. 
Maryknoll missioners seek to do this by 
training native priests. To educate one, 
costs $1500. You, if you will, may have a 
deputy in God’s service, to give his life 
to good works as you would give yours if 
other duties did not prevent! Can you 
give part? 


The Trail Was Rough. He 

stumbled — put out his hand 

to steady himself with what 

seemed a tree branch — and it 

turned and struck at him sav- 

agely! But the Father was able 

to recover and go on with his 

work. What might have been 

a tragedy was merely an in- 
convenience — because some good friends 
of Maryknoll, a short time before, had 
given $2.50 for the snake-bite kit which 
saved his life! ‘ 


Missing Link! Two Maryknoll mission- 
ers in an Indian village in mid-Ecuador 
have no newspapers, no telephones, in- 
frequent mails, no radio—no way of 
learning what is going on in the great 
world outside. $30 will buy them a battery- 
operated radio set, to be a link with civi- 
lization. 


At the Headwaters of the Amazon, the 
missioner’s life depends on his own alert- 
ness and foresight. But important also is 
the generosity of those who have provided 
his equipment. An essential item in the 
equipment is a tropical medical kit, cost- 
ing $35. Who will give one? 


Civilized Man Can Live Without 
Cooks if he is trained to prepare his own 
food, as all Maryknollers are; and if he 
has the right cookbook to help him. We 
need several, with recipes in Spanish and 
English, for missions in Bolivia, Peru, and 
Chile. They cost $1.25 each. 


‘‘We’re Mixing Oatmeal with rice, but 
even at that, we have to give 
it out in starvation quantities, 
not daring to think of the mor- 
row.” (Father Tierney, China.) 
$5 keeps a refugee for a month. 


Mal Aria is Italian for bad air. 

The Romans of the early cen- 

turies believed that their chills 

and fevers came from breath- 

ing marsh vapors; today we 
know malaria is spread by the bite of a 
mosquito. Maryknoll missioners, working 
in fever country, need protective nets cost- 
ing $6.50 each. Two are needed now. 


‘It Is Always a Heartache to lay off our 
catechists. They are well-nigh indispen- 
sable in teaching the doctrine to the na- 
tives in their own tongue. But what can 
we do?” (Father Kennelly, China.) Cate- 
chist support: $15 a month; $150 a year. 


One Mission School, $5. That sum will 
pay all the expenses for a week, for the 
small school in China! 


Buy a War Bond— and give it for the 
aid of the helpless old people of China! 
Thus you aid them, aid your Govern- 
ment, and also aid Maryknoll in its efforts 
to care for the unfortunate. 
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Father Kiernan, in Puno, Peru, needs band instruments of all types for his 
school boys. Can you spare the instruments, or the money to purchase them? 


LARYKNOLL 


Church, Galvarino, Chile . 


$4,000. 
Rectory, Central America . 1,000. 
Rice,China ... . 150. 


Catechetical work, Chile 450. 


‘ < 1? " 
buy Wa Bonds 


SSION NEEDS 


Mule, Bolivia. . . $ 50. 


Horse, Chile . . .« 100. 
Kitchen stove, Peru. 150. 


Medicine, China. . 100. 








South American Jeeps! — Burros loaded with long-awaited supplies 
arriving at a mission gate are a heart-warming sight to the American Padre. 
This year’s group of twenty Maryknoll priests, headed for South and Cen- 
tral American mission regions, will require many burros to transport their 
effects. See page 33 on how to help the 1944 mission band reach their posts. 











